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—far beyond the ordinary 


Business correspondence receives personal attention; the im- 
personal mail is pushed aside, given secondary attention or none 


at all, while the other gets action. 


The more personal your message is made, the greater personal 
attention it receives. Results follow in greater volume, just as 


naturally as more personal interest gets more orders for a salesman. 


Direct-Mail Producers: Good letters cost much less 


—in RESULTS! 


Write for outline of money- 


making opportunity. 


Many Direct-by-Mail Agencies and Let- 
ter Shops are turning to personal letters 
steadily. Thereby they can offer their clients 
a genuinely complete direct-by-mail service 


At slightly greater first cost, sometimes no greater, good letters 
expand results amazingly. In consequence your good letters cost much 
less in the only currency that means anything — RESULTS. 


Every step away from a dictated letter is a step downward in your 
result percentage. Every step away from the “form letter’ appearance 


of greatest result-producing efficiency. is a big step upward in results. The only thing-that can reduce cost of 
We invite correspondence from Direct- letters sensibly for you is increasing results. Personal letters do that. 

Mail and Letter Shop concerns who may 

be interested in making more money by 

supplying high-grade clients with personal 
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determine your values 


We can help you increase your earnings. 


Write us. 


Your letters will become more valuable in your mind as you see the 
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intelligently used —they pay most surprising dividends. 
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When Business Checks 


‘Ohe cAdvertising “Results 


IGH SPEED ADVERTISING must do its 

share in taking care of high speed production 

—or profits begin to sink. In these days of 
keen competition manufacturers demand a quick 
return on their advertising investments. 


How do you check your advertising results? 


One manufacturer of a three dollar article, who 
keeps a careful record of his advertising income, 
writes us as follows: “Our full page advertisement 
in the December 24th issue (of Collier’s) was one 
of the most successful we have ever run ... We 
have already received enough business — in less 
than three weeks—to cover all our costs. And 
as orders are still pouring in, the direct profit will 
be quite substantial.” 


Another advertiser tells us that a page in Collier's 
brought in $10,186.50 worth of cash orders on a 
$5.50 product in equally fast time. 


This is one way to check advertising results—and 
it’sa valuable one. But what of the manufacturers 
whose advertisements are not designed to pull en- 
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Babson struck such a responsive business chord that 
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/ telegraphed and wrote for 103,359 reprints of it. 
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Have You 


Read 
“That's 


IT”? 


Over one thousand friends 
of yours are reading 
“That's iT.” 


The American Crayon 
Company has, and ordered 
copies for their entire sales 
force. So has the State 
Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, Berne Mfg. Com- 
pany, Lion Coal Company, 
Malcomson Coal Company, 
Stationers Loose Leaf 
Company, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Asso- 
ciation, Cowle’s Detergent 
Company, Fuller Brush 
Company,and many others. 
Their shop men are read- 
ing “IT’—their foremen 
are reading “IT” — their 
clerks, typists, stenogra- 
phers, and office force are 
reading “IT.” 


Their Salesmen are read- 
ing “IT” and writing for 
copies for their friends. 
“That’s IT” has already 
gone into the third edition 
—in one month! 

What is “IT”? 

It’s a book of thirty-two 
pages that may not be 
worth a nickel to you — 
yet might change the en- 
tire life’s viewpoint of 
some member of your or- 
ganization. 


Swing around in your chair 
—hand this ad to your 
secretary—tell her to take 
35 cents in stamps out of 
the cash box—stick ’em on 
this coupon and mail to 


222 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Here’s 35c. Send “That’s IT” and 
prices for this book in quantities. 


Name......... 
Title. 


Address 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


Direct MAIL 

Dunbar and Sewell, Inc., manufacturers 
agents of Atlanta, inaugurated a “Jiffy 
Mail Order Service’ recently which paid 
for itself out of the first six mailings. It 
consists of a printed form, carrying change- 
able news features, which provides a quick 
method of stock checking for jobbers, and 
a method of reordering. Page 457. 


GENERAL 
Mr. Norvell’s article, “Bigger and Better 
Elephants,”’ is still being lauded and lam- 
pooned by SALES MANAGEMENT readers. 
On page 469 will be found a letter from a 
one-time New Yorker who objects strongly 
to some of Mr. Norvell’s statements about 
that city. 
MARKETS 
The fifth article of the series by R. 
Bigelow Lockwood on “Campaigns That 
Might Be Launched in Industrial Mar- 
kets,” will be found on page 452. This 
article lays out a sales and advertising 
campaign through which a paint manu- 
facturer might approach the big smoke- 
stack markets. 


NEws 
“New England States Plan Many Co- 
operative Advertising Projects,’ page 488, 
summarizes sales and advertising activities 
in Boston. 


RETAIL PROBLEMS 

The Boyd-Welsh Shoe Company some 
time ago established a direct-mail plan for 
training retail clerks in tested methods of 
selling shoes. At the same time they tied 
up with it a service for keeping retail 
customers informed as to style trends in 
shoes. Through this service the company 
featured one particular item in its line 
each month. Page 463. 


Dartnell recently conducted an investi- 
gation to determine how many manufac- 
turers are doing something to help the 
retail dealer solve his many problems. 
Some of the plans being used by various 
concerns are briefly described on page 
459. 


SALES FILMS 

The Lapeer Trailer Company found in 
a professional directed sales film, the an- 
swer to their problem of demonstrating a 
bulky and unwieldy product. Where they 
found material for such a film, and how 
it was made, are told in an article on 
page 451. 


SALES LETTERS 

G. U. Silzer, manager, The Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa, is a 
believer of informality in sales letters. He 
describes some of his experiences in getting 
results with the direct, friendly type of 
communication. “Shirt Sleeve Sincerity vs. 
Frock Coat Formality in Sales Letters,” 
page 461. 


SALES LITERATURE 
“When the Sales Manager Uses Models” 
tells how professional models can be em- 
ployed to produce the type of picture 
which will lend new attention value to 
advertising and other kinds of sales litera- 
ture. Page 447. 


SALES PLAys 
Walter Wyman, general sales manager, 
The Carter’s Ink Company, discusses the 
dramatization of the sales story. “Foot- 
lights and Grease Paint to Jazz up the 
Sales Appeal.” Page 465. 


SALES POoLicy 

C. W. Kirsch, president of the Kirsch 
Manufacturing Company, tells, in the 
leading article in this issue, how his com- 
pany developed a plain utility product to 
the place where it has style and color and 
even luxury appeal. This concern has set 
the enviable record of an increase in sales 
volume every year for the entire twenty 
vears it has been in business. Page 443. 


SALESMANSHIP 

The salesman who knows his product 
and has a certain degree of resourcefulness 
need never go hungry for prospects, says 
Harrison MacJohnston on page 473. He 
has compiled a whole series of ingenious 
methods for finding buyers, as used by 
salesmen in a number of different lines. 


The story of how Elsie Newland, who 
sells books for John Rudin and Company, 
Inc., closed the sale that won for her the 
Dartnell Award for Salesmanship, will be 
found on page 476. Miss Newland is the 
first woman to win this distinction. 


Six more sales managers contribute to 
the discussion started in the previous issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT on methods for 
getting in to see the prospect who thinks 
he is too busy. Page 455. 


SELECTING SALESMEN 

How two young college men established 
records in selling ‘“Wear-Ever” aluminum 
during their summer vacations is told in 
an article on page 467. George J. Stewart, 
a Kansas Aggie, took first honors last 
year with sales totaling $10,000 for three 
months, but even at that was a little short 
of the all-time record of $11,000 made by 
H. E. Breitenbach of Harvard several 
years before. 


Does it pay to hire salesmen by specifi- 
cation? The Sales Manager from Missour! 
says the same rules that keep bad men off 
the sales force also keep many a good man 
off. And he relates some interesting ex- 
periences in hiring men to prove his points. 
Page 445. 
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M. R. SUTHERLAND and Harry C. HAHN 
have been appointed sales managers of 
the Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Sutherland assumes 
entire charge of organization matters and 
is responsible for the personnel of the field 
force. Mr. Hahn will have charge of trade 
relations. 


VERNON R. CHURCHILL, one of the in- 
corporators of the Honig-Cooper Company, 
San Francisco, and for twelve years its 
vice president, has resigned to join the 
staff of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
in its San Francisco office. LYNN ELLIs 
succeeds him as vice president of Honig- 
Cooper. 


The Gillette Publishing Company, Chi- 
cago, announces that Roy M. McDona .p, 
advertising manager, has established an 
office in San Francisco, where he will act 
as representative of the Gillette publica- 
tions for the entire Pacific Coast and all 
territory as far east as Denver. JoHN M. 
REHL has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
McDonald as advertising manager. 


GeEoRGE H. SHELDON, formerly vice pres- 
ident of the Corman Company, will join 
Hommann and Tarcher, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, as vice president and 
account executive, effective April 1. 


STANLEY P. SEWARD, since 1923, adver- 
tising manager of the White Company, 
Cleveland, has been appointed assistant 
to the vice president, although he con- 
tinues direction of the advertising depart- 
ment in addition to his new duties. 


Pierce J. DeAsy has been appointed 
manager of the Metropolitan Casualty 
Insurance Company’s Southern California 
branch at Los Angeles, to succeed 
CHARLES E. BENNETT, resigned. 


A. N. STEELE, formerly director of the 
merchandising department of the Chicago 
Tribune, has been appointed account ex- 
ecutive of Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency. 


Curtis F. Moss, formerly systems ana- 
lyst for Remington Rand Business Service, 
Inc., New York City, has been appointed 
secretary and research manager of Inland 
Newspaper Representatives, Inc. 


Frep M. STEwart has been elected vice 
president of the Cuneo Printing Industries, 
Inc., with headquarters at Chicago. 


J. H. Srumserc has been sent from the 
home office of the Chambers Agency, Inc., 


New Orleans, to become manager of the 
agency’s Detroit office. 


Merritt Lum, formerly vice president 
of the A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, in 
charge of the Shaw publications, and more 
recently manager of the marketing coun- 
sellors’ staff of the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, New York, has become 
associated with Montgomery Ward and 
Company of Chicago. Mr. Lum has been 
active in organized publishing and adver- 
tising as vice president of the Associated 
Business Papers and vice chairman of the 
National Advertising Commission. 


CARLYLE C. PRINDLE, formerly vice 
president and general manager of Lerys, 
Inc., perfumers, and previously sales and 
advertising manager of Frank M. Prindle 
& Company, has joined the advertising 
agency of Harrison J. Cowan, New York 
City, which has been incorporated under 
the name of Cowan & Prindle, Inc.. The 
officers of the new company are HARRISON 
J. Cowan, president; Mr. Prindle, vice 
president and treasurer; J. C. Burron, 
vice president, and CATHERINE C. O'NEILL, 
secretary. 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc., New York, JoHN K. Ric and Doyn- 
ALD WRIGHT were elected directors. 


Dayton L. Younc, for the past three 
vears general sales manager of Haag 
Brothers Company, Peoria, Illinois, has 
been appointed to serve the Clements 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, in a 
similar capacity. 


Cuartes M. Rupy, formerly advertising 
manager of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company, Middle Western division, 
is to be in charge of the Chicago office for 
the Adsealit Corporation, as vice president. 


Cuartes §. Mort, sales representative, 
and V. J. Rocers, sales manager, have 
been elected vice presidents of the Topics 
Publishing Company, New York City, 
publishers of Drug Topics, Wholesale 
Druggist, Display Topics and Drug Trade 
News. 


Wittarp D. SmirH was recently ap- 
pointed sales director of the Monarch 
Metal Weatherstrip Company, St. Louis. 
Mr. Smith was an executive of the S. W. 
Bowser Company for ten years and served 
as general manager of the St. Louis Pump 
& Equipment Company for a period of 
four years. More recently he was vice 
president of the Yost Advertising Com- 
pany. 
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A Tempting Sales Story for the 
Plain Jane Product 


By C. W. KirscH 


President, Kirsch Manufacturing Company, Sturgis, Michigan 


REMEMBER when our first 
salesman (and at that time 
he was our only salesman) 
took out our first double 
curtain rod to show to the trade. 
A year or so before we had started 
in business with a single product: 
a flat curtain rod that tilted on to 
a one-piece bracket. The new 
double rod represented our first 
addition to the line, and our first 
effort to freshen interest in our 
rather unpretentious household 
utility article. 
The salesman came back from 
his trip and threw the new rod on 
my desk. 


They Wouldn’t Buy 


HAT are you trying to do 
—make a fool out of me?” 
he inquired in a sour humor. “They 
never heard of double curtain rods 
and neither did their customers. 
They won’t buy ’em.” 

_The salesman didn’t yet appre- 
ciate, of course, the fact that what 
he had to sell wasn’t a freak cur- 
tain rod no one had any use for, 
but a newer and more artistic 
method of draping windows. We 
wanted to show something new— 
wanted to break away from tradi- 
tional methods of manufacturing 
drapery hardware. For we’had a 
sales problem common to many 


“ 


types of business: We had to find 
some way of building up a sales 
proposition around an _ obscure 
piece of utility merchandise which 
was low in attention value and 
lacked style appeal. What we had 
to start with was a single curtain 
rod which, while we knew it to be 
a vast improvement over the old 
round pole that had for so long 
been the standard of design in the 
curtain rod business, still it wasn’t 
the kind of thing a consumer 
would walk a mile in the rain to 


get. 
Building Up the Line 


FTER a deep study of our 
product and the service it is 
designed to render to the home 
owner, we have built out of the 
original capital of that single flat 
curtain rod an extensive line of 


drapery hardware which is attract- 


ing the interest of consumers to 
a degree far beyond what the cur- 
tain rod of twenty years ago was 
capable of doing. To give but a 
hint of the extent of the new 
“drapery consciousness” we have 
helped to arouse among American 
housewives, consider that we han- 
dle in excess of 10,000 inquiries 
a month for one booklet on the 
subject of new styles in window 
decoration. 


[443] 


Since the time when our first 
salesman called our first improved 
rod a “flop,” the whole appeal of 
the line was changed. What was 
once a strictly utility product 
without a shred of imaginative 
appeal, is now something carry- 
ing a distinct style angle, a color 
appeal, and even to some degree, 
a luxury appeal. What was once 
an unadvertised line of goods is 
now being advertised to consum- 
ers through a full schedule of 
national media. 


Fresh Appeal for Utilities 


ERHAPS our experience in 

building up a more or less plain 
product to the place where it has 
attained a new merchandising in- 
terest may be of some value to 
concerns in other but similar lines 
of manufacture—concerns that 
have despaired over this problem 
of finding a way to make drab 
products compete with beautiful 
luxuries. For it does furnish one 
answer to the question, “Can we 
find some way of developing an 
inviting sales appeal about a util- 
ity product?” 

And it does suggest possibili- 
ties for changing and adapting 
the utility product so that its sales 
appeal, and even to some degree, 
the trend of activities in other 
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markets. Utility was once suffi- 
cient in itself as a sales appeal, 
but that is no longer true. The 
modern housewife wants things to 
be beautiful and stylish as well as 
useful, and manufacturers in al- 
most every line of household mer- 
chandise have answered her new 
demand. We, too, have adapted 
our line to these changing condi- 
tions. 

The main line of development 
for our business has been the im- 
provement of our product, first, 
from a utility standpoint, and then 
the addition of certain 
style and color factors 
which have established 
drapery hardware as a 
definite part of the decora- 
tive scheme of the house- 
hold. Our national adver- 
tising policy was coupled 
with these developments 
to gain widespread con- 
sumer acceptance for the 
innovations we introduced. 

While we have always 
manufactured a quality 
product, we have not been 
content merely to sell 
large quantities of a good 
plain curtain rod; our 
sales promotion and _ ad- 
vertising have been di- 
rected toward getting the 
housewife to trade-up in 
her purchase of curtain 
rods. Every time she buys 
new rods, we want her to 
buy something better, 
something more beautiful, 
something more up to date 
than she had before. That 
we have to some degree 
succeeded in this effort is 
attested by the fact that 
since 1907, when we 
started in business, each 
year’s volume has 
exceeded the total 
for the previous 
year’s sales. 

In the matter of 
improvement of the 
product from a util- 
itv standpoint, our 
laboratories have 
worked continuous- 
ly to uncover new 
methods for in- 
creasing the con- 
venience value of 
our hardware. We 
were pioneers in 
manufacturing the 
flat curtain rod as 
apposed to the old 
round pole. Work- 
ing on the theory 


story?” 


that it should be possible to put 
up and take down curtains with- 
out disturbing the hardware, we 
developed among other things, a 
new plan for attaching drapes to 
the rods with hooks. Formerly 
every hook had to be taken off 
before the drapes could go 
through the laundry and through 
the mangle, then each had to be 
sewed back on again before the 
drapes could be rehung. 

With the growing vogue for 
draw-curtains, we designed a rod 
with a smooth, easy-gliding tra- 


C. W. Kirsch, President, Kirsch Manufacturing Co. 


“When the salesmen haven’t much to talk 
about, even though the product is better for 
its purpose than any other product on the 
market, what can be done to build up the sales 
A Chicago sales manager presented 
this query to the editors of Sales Management. 
Here is the story of a concern that started in 
business with just that problem. They had to 
begin with, a piece of utility hardware whose 
sales story could be told ina few moments. Yet 
they have built it up from a product without that first double 
a shred of imaginative appeal to the place 
where it now carries a distinct style angle, a 
color appeal, and even a luxury appeal. 


verse arrangement (it’s really a 
small metal track built into the 
rod) which eliminated the difficul- 
ties formerly encountered in the 
use of the old style traverse where 
the cords pulled the rings at an 
angle and scraped along on the 
finish of the rod. To show just 
how detailed our study was on 
these matters (which may appear 
to be small points, but are really 
of great importance in contribut- 
ing toward lightening the house- 
keeper's tasks), we even devel- 
oped a plan for traversing past a 
support between the 
brackets and for travers- 
ing rods which had to be 
spliced. 

These items, then, will 
give the reader an idea of 
our method of attack on 
the problem of improving 
the utility value of a prod- 
uct which on the surface 
appears to be relatively 
simple. Few products are 
being made which, with 
the proper study, could 
not be improved, and I 
value this spirit of inquiry 
as one of the most valu- 
able policies in the growth 
of our business. 

Equally important, how- 
ever, with the improve- 
ment in the utility value 
‘of the product, is the 
working out of methods 
for adapting it to chang- 
ing demand. The contin- 
uous heightening of con- 
sumer interest in style 
features is one of these 
important movements in 
the market. In recent 
months the trend toward 
color has grown to a fac- 
tor of considerable impor- 
tance—more broad- 
ly, the feeling is one 
which puts a pre- 
mium upon the prod- 
uct that is pleasing 
froma beauty stand- 
point. 

Our first step to- 
ward the use of a 
style appeal in our 
business was_ the 
development of a 
whole series of new 
methods for drap- 
ing windows. Our 
experience with 


curtain rod was sul- 
ficiently significant 
to convince us that 

(Cont'd on page 496) 
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les man ter: 
sales man- 
ag i EANN, 
ager in ih po 
New York Pa belli. 0 |. 
City who never hires a sales- L ict Seed 
’ 4 ; 
man who is more than 35 years ey, ie, Oe, 
i alll : | 
old. I know another in Detroit -orver | SS 


who never hires one unless he 
is 35 or older. The New York- 
er declines to hire a man who 
admits that his wife is working, 
and the Detroiter won’t take 
anyone who isn’t married. 
30th of these men are expo- ee 
nents of the theory of hiring ny ff 
men by specifications, and both 
of them claim that a set of rigid 
rules can be made to function J 
effectively in keeping “lemons” ¥ 


off the sales force. Well, per- foe 3 
haps. The weakness lies in the eV 


fact that these same rules also s 
keep many a good man off the ww 
sales foree—men who _ poten- 
tially are good steady pluggers, 
capable of producing profitably 


and efficiently under the right ASS 
~ 


kind of executive direction. YW 
Stars That May Fall 


I have 67 men on my force 
at the present time. At the top are three star 
men, whose monthly sales records outrun, some- 
times by a wide margin, the records of everyone 
else in the organization. While these men have 
produced a big and profitable volume of business 
in the past several years, and while they are all 
great pace-setters for the rank and file, still I do 
not take them too seriously—that is, in estimat- 
ing their value as opposed to the value of the 
men who fali in the next rung below. 

For star salesmen are likely to be unstable— 
they may blow up entirely, leave you cold to go 
to a competitor who speaks with a flattering 
tongue and a slightly higher drawing account, or 
they may have developed such star-like individ- 
uality that they cease to be able to cooperate con- 
genially with fellow workers. 

The next group of men, those who do not 


break records every month, but produce steadily 
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You Can't 


Hire Salesmen by the 
Yardstick Method 


by THE SALES MANAGER 


» 


FROM MISSOURI 


week after week, they are the real bread and but- 
ter of the corporation. And within the last six 
years I have added at least half a dozen of these 
men to our organization by hiring them in defi- 
ance to almost every established rule for selecting 
salesmen. 


Getting Away from the Beaten Path 


I went east several years ago to do a little 
scouting about in the Pennsylvania market. and 
while there, I hired a salesman for that territory. 
The man I finally hired after fourteen interviews 
was one whose application blank would not have 
gained him even an audience with either of my 
friends, the New York sales manager or the De- 
troit sales manager. At*the time he sat there in 
my hotel room answering the questions I put to 
him, I’ll admit he seemed almost hopeless—al- 
most, but not quite. 

This chap had just come back from an unhappy 


My 


word, but what a bear for work that chap turned 
out 


to be! The mere fact that it was closing time 
never interfered with his determi- 
nation to call on one more dealer. 


a 
siw = 


‘| , He didn’t know the “little fellows 
} 


aren't worth calling on,’ so he 
cleaned up orders in places we had 
never even discovered. 
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adventure in southern real estate. 
He was discouraged, down at the 
heel, and almost flat broke. He 
wanted a job desperately. He 
hadn’t had any selling experience 
of any consequence, but he was 
willing and anxious to learn. 

I think the thing that gained 
my interest about him was 
that he looked me straight 
in the eye when he talked 
to me and he seemed so 
intensely, pathetically sin- 
cere. I learned that his 
wife had been sick and he 
was growing more and 


more worried as he saw their few 
remaining funds dwindling in the 
face of grocery and doctor bills. 
I liked him and I hired him on 
hunch. 

He reported the next morning 
and went out with me to call on 
the trade. After several days of 
instruction I took him into the 
store of one of our dealers, and 
just before we approached the 
buyer, I handed him the sample 
case and told him to do the talk- 
ing this time. Well, he took hold 
beautifully, and there was a new 
light in his eye and a new swing 
in his step when I left him a week 
later to come back to the home 
office. 

I had promised him a small sal- 
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There are many who claim that a 

set of rigid rules can be made to 

function effectively in keeping 
“lemons” off the sales force. 


ary ior the first three months, and 
after that he was to go on com- 
mission. Somehow I sensed that 
if that determination and despera- 
tion could be turned to expression 
in good hard work, this man 
would soon be on his feet. He 
had been given one chance at the 
time he needed it the most, and 
I didn’t think he would muff it. 
He didn’t. His production 
climbed month after month. He 
made friends readily with both 
our dealers and jobbers, and he 
developed that precious knack of 


The women welcomed him into the 

homes and adored his bashfulness 

as something refreshingly new 
among doorbell ringers. 


being able to meet each of these 
men on his own ground, and this, 
in our business, is somewhat of an 
accomplishment, for we sell to all 
types and kinds of buyers, from 
the highest type of merchant-gen- 
tleman down to the plain hard- 
boiled egg. 

There did come a time about a 
year later when this man’s sales 
tapered suddenly downward, and 
I hopped on the train and went 
out to see him. Again it was a 
case of worry due to his wife's 
ill health, and between fear of los- 
ing her and fear of losing his job, 
his morale was broken. 


Generosity Begets Constancy 


Here’s what I said to him: “Lis- 
ten, Tom, forget about losing your 
job. You’re not going to. Take 
good care of your wife, and let 
business go hang until she’s out 
of the hospital. Your drawing 
account will come along as usual 
and it won’t take you long to hit 
your old pace again when you get 
back to the trade.” Thus relieved, 
Tom got back on his feet and was 
out calling on dealers within ten 
days. 

Expensive method? Yes, a lit- 
tle expensive at the time, but an 
investment in the long run. Tom 
is still with us and there isn’t a 
competitor in the whole Western 
Hemisphere that could take him 
away from us. I value him, all in 
all, higher than any other man on 
the force, and not two months ago 
I placed him in charge of a divi- 
sion of men. He is very success- 
ful at training new men and 
working in the field with old men 
on solving special market prob- 
lems. 

In return for what we did for 


(Continued on page 492) 
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When the Sales Manager 
Uses Models 


66 OME on now, snap 

into it, Farnsworth. 

Get your hand under 

her elbow a little 
more. You're helping her out of 
the bus, you know. Face a little 
more to the right. Not so far. 
Left foot back. You, Gladys! 
Lift your head just a trifle. That’s 
too far. There, that’s better. Now 
smile. You're glad to see him. 
You're ready to fall in his arms. 
Bend forward more. Put your 
hand higher up on the door rail. 
Bend that left knee. Farnsworth! 
A little closer to Gladys. More 
to the right. Faces closer. There! 
Now hold it. Gladys! Relax. 
Try that smile again. Fine! Never 
mind the sun. Ready! Keep 
stil, 2...) All right.” 


By Evtior E. CoLwe.y 


The above bit of action is not 
taking place on a set in Holly- 
wood, although Gladys happens 
to be in the “pictures” and Farns- 
worth has a small part in a Broad- 
way production. Both are merely 


yy » “if 
For Portis Brothers Hat Company 
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picking up a little extra money as 
professional models. Farnsworth, 
with the chiseled face of a Grecian 
god served in the war and has at 
least one good suit which is al- 
ways pressed. Gladys is “filling 
in” between engagements. Re- 
leased from their pose by the 
photographer they slip back into 
the boredom of a day’s job. 
Farnsworth lights a cigarette and 
reads a newspaper. Gladys yawns 
and skims the pages of a motion 
picture magazine. The luxurious 
parlor car type motor coach has- 
tens to a new location. The short, 
fat and busy camera man shoul- 
ders his tripod. 

“Gladys! Sit near that window. 
Lean out. You’re saying goodbye 
to Farnsworth. Look a little 
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wistful. Not sad—just wistful. 
Now you, Farnsworth! Hold your 
hat in your left hand. Step closer 
to the bus. Look up at Gladys. 
Hold her hand. Act as if you 
didn’t want her to go. Lean out 
further, Gladys! That’s too much. 
Your scarf hides your chin. Show 
those violets a little more. Look 
at her as if you meant it, Farns- 
worth. That’s good. Hold it. 
Ready...” 

And so it goes. Later Gladys 
develops a sudden craving for a 
hot dog. Even fragile studio 
models must eat. Gladys likes 
plenty of mustard. 


Or What Have You? 


Old men, babies, modern flap- 
pers, housewives, cleaning wo- 
men, tall girls, fat girls, short 
girls, workmen, financial execu- 
tives, porters, moths of the Great 
White Way, and butterflies of so- 
ciety, sheiks, one arm veterans, 
cave men, toilers, tramps, preach- 
ers, doctors, grandmothers, 
freckled boys, fluffy little girls, 
housemaids, salesmen, taxi driv- 
ers, policemen, vampires, bathing 
girls, Spanish beauties, gray haired 
leaders of industry, young hus- 
bands, brides, widows, perfect 
thirty-sixes, bobbed hair bandits 
and middle-aged matrons— the 
advertiser has only to state a pref- 
erence and the desired type will 
be forthcoming. It is these char- 
acters that contribute so greatly 
to the success of printed matter 
and, in this article, we shall take 


For R. H. Macy & Company 


you behind the scenes 
and study this question 
of models at close range. 

In the first place, let 
us make one point clear. 
A good professional 
model is worth the 
money. Picking some 
member of your own of- 
fice force to pose is false 
economy for these rea- 
sons: A professional 
model knows how to act, 
grasps the spirit of your 
message quickly, slips 
into a pose naturally — 
and holds it. Moreover, 
models are graded and 
selected according to 
type. You can order 
them with the same pre- 
cision and accuracy as 
you order stock sizes of 
any commercial product. 
You pick your dinner a 


For the Pepsodent Company 


la carte or served to your order. 

Let us see how it works. 

The good commercial photog- 
rapher always has access, either 
through his own resources or 
through agencies, to a choice of 
models that fit every possible 
situation. The sudden order to 
supply “a tall girl about twenty- 
five, a younger one who might be 
her sister and a gray haired 
mother,” scarcely makes a ripple 
on the surface of studio routine. 
At the wave of a magical wand 
the subjects appear and keep their 
appointment before the sharp eye 
of the camera. 

Who are the nomads of the 
commercial studio who so skill- 
fully interpret the message which 
the advertiser wishes to convey? 
Where do they come from? To 
what extent are they at the com- 
mand of the advertiser or printer 
who hires them? 


pple 
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As already stated, many of them 
are floaters, motion picture people 
awaiting an engagement, actors 
and actresses on the legitimate 
stage filling in time or doing a bit 
of extra work, girls of good fam- 
ily who find studio work a 
pleasant occupation. Some of 
them disappear for months and 
then suddenly bob up again, lured 
back by the chance to kill time or 
make money between more profit- 
able jobs. These are the “ins and 
outs,” here today and gone to- 
morrow, but carefully classified 
and kept on record. “I want to 
use Helen Bright and Ray Thom- 
as,” an advertiser may say. “They 
did fine work the last time.” 

“Sorry,” the reply may be, 
“but Helen is in Hollywood 
and Thomas isn’t registered 
at present. You can have 
Viola Morris and Keith 
Kenyon.” 


The Art of Portrayal 


Some models, naturally, 
are in great demand and 
achieve a considerable repu- 
tation which keeps them well 
occupied. Posing, to them, 
isa steady job; a regular and 
constant occupation, which 
experience has developed to 
afine art. Usually such peo- 
ple are distinct and special- 
ized types, remarkably skill- 
ful in portraying the parts 
they are asked to play. It is 
from this picked class that 
the studio gets its captains 
of finance, its benevolent old 
gentlemen, its typical busi- 
ness men, stock brides and 
flaming youths. Sometimes 
their capital in trade is a 
smile, a set of fine teeth, a 
glorious head of hair, a firm 
chin or a characteristic grace 
expressed in posture. These 
are the individualists; the 
upper crust as it were. You 
have seen them many times 
and come to recognize them 
as old favorites. Some of 
them even get fan letters. 

From the standpoint of 
the advertiser, models are 
plastic. Engaged usually by the 
commercial photographer their 
duty lies in doing what is told 
them. Stripping their talent for 
the moment of artistic ability, 
they are animated wooden figures 
subject to the way the camera 
director pulls the strings. It is 
the experienced director who 
groups them, poses them in the 
right position, instructs them as 


For Leon Friedman Adv. Agency 


to what impression the picture is 
intended to convey. 

Once placed in position and 
told what emotion to portray, it is 
surprising how quickly they slip 
into character. In a twinkling, 
the listless expression becomes 
animated. Lips partly open. Bodies 
flow into lines of. grace. Eyes 
sparkle. Pearly white teeth gleam. 
And the expression is held; not 
for mere seconds, but minutes if 
need be. A quick word of com- 
mand and the pose is erased like 
chalk from a blackboard. Facial 


muscles relax. The subjects stroll 
away. What next? 

If the advertiser or his agent 
has some ability to direct, it is 
advisable that he be present 


when pictures are 
taken, for the camera 
man will look to him 
for directions. It is 
also .advisable that 
these directions be 
given direct to the 
camera man, to be 
transmitted by him 
to the models. A 
good operator is far 


more than a dummy who squeezes 
a bulb. On location he is a czar; 
the man the models must please. 
What he says goes. 

Provided you are not awed by 
the close proximity of some movie 
star in the making or the glitter- 
ing beauty of some former Follies 
girl, it is often helpful to assemble 
the group, including the camera 
man, and transmit your own idea 
of the action. You may not tell 
it correctly, the camera czar may 
upset some of your pet ideas, but 
you will be surprised to see how 
quickly your cast grasps the spirit 
of what you are trying to 
interpret. 

For example, you may say: 
“The girl is supposed to be 
coming home from a visit. 
This fellow is supposed to be 
her husband and has staged 
a surprise for her in the 
shape of a new set of table 
silver. The silver is on the 
table and she can’t wait to 
get toit. She drops her bag 
at the door and rushes in.” 


Pros Versus Amateurs 


That’s your scenario. Now 
you've done your part. The 
camera man picks up the 
action. 

“Stand over there by the 
table, Don. You're glad to 
see your wife and all keyed 
up over the surprise. Made- 
line! Stand in the door. Drop 
your bag. Stretch out your 
arms. That’s awful! Put 
your left hand on your heart. 
Try it on your lips. That's 
better. Right hand out. Look 
surprised. Act as surprised 


For Gruen Watch- 
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as if he really were making you a 
present of it. Look at her, Don. 
Step forward a little, you’re hid- 
ing the sugar bowl. Madeline! 
Muss up that scarf a little. Isn’t 
he a fine husband? Hold it! Hold 
tt Keegy .« . 

And after that you’re ready for 
the next picture. It is well to map 
out scenes and action beforehand, 
thus avoiding that peculiar sink- 
ing feeling that comes when the 
genius of the lens looks at you for 
instructions. Many a severe case 
of studio stage fright is caused by 
the sudden realization that a 
beautiful and somewhat distant 
blond is awaiting your instruc- 
tions. Be prepared and put the 
whole affair on an impersonal 
basis. Remember that she is get- 
ting paid for doing a job and that 
she isn’t really a bit interested in 
your bald spot. Don’t flatter 
yourself, man. And don’t ask the 
photographer for an extra print. 
Forget it. 

There is something about pho- 
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tography — good photography — 
that cannot be duplicated. And 
only professional models can 
transfer the full depth of human 
emotion. Miss Thompson, the 
girl at your switchboard, can pose 
accepting a diamond ring from 
Tompkins, the head bookkeeper, 
but neither one can wear the cloak 
of character easily and naturally. 
Neither one can hold an expres- 
sion, let alone register it in the 
first place. 

Alice, the file clerk, may have 
a beautiful set of teeth, but in 
showing them before the camera 
there is all the difference in the 
world between a grin and a dazz- 
ling smile. A professional model 
possesses assurance, surety of 
purpose, indifference to any pose 
which is requested and a dash of 
real talent that marks the differ- 
ence between a piece of glass and 
a gem. Don’t fool yourself. The 
reader knows the difference. Miss 
Thompson is doing a good job at 
the switchboard. Keep her there. 
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As a matter of information, the 
professional model is expected to 
provide his or her own costume, 
unless the picture to be taken is 
in character. In that case the aid 
of a costumer solves the problem. 

For example, ordinary changes 
of wearing apparel are taken care 
of by the models themselves. It 
is customary, when engaging 
models, for the studio to give 
instructions regarding clothes. 
Thus a model may be told to wear 
a small hat and a smart street 
dress, but to bring with her a din- 
ner gown and an evening wrap. 
It is important that these instruc- 
tions be issued. Models who reg- 
ister for posing engagements are 
expected to have a_ reasonably 
flexible wardrobe unless the ob- 
ject of the pictures is to show off 
a line of clothing and garments 
made by the manufacturer. In 
such a case the costumes are 
naturally provided. And moreover, 
models are expected to provide 
summer clothes in winter. No, 
they rarely catch cold. 


Try It and Grin 


On the surface it looks easy, 
but in reality studio posing is a 
severe strain. Satisfactory poses 


“are not always caught at first. 


Often the setting has to be rear- 
ranged over and over. The smile 
that the reader sees beaming from 
the printed page may have been 
caught from a girl who is physi- 
cally and mentally tired yet whose 
art forces the winning expression 
that gets the name on the coupon. 

If you want to test how really 
hard it is, try this little experi- 
ment and feel foolish. Take out 
your fountain pen, look at the tip 
and smile. Hold that smile and 
don’t relax. The muscles around 
your mouth feel tight, don’t they? 
They twitch. Don’t change your 
expression; keep it up. Did you 
ever feel sillier in all your life? 

Now do you agree that models 
earn their money? 


Francis Lawton, Jr., since 1925 
vice president of the Newspapers 
Film Corporation, New York City, 
recently resigned to open his own 
office in the same city, where he 
will act as counsellor on the pro- 
duction of training, selling and 
advertising films. 

Henry Fredrick Bechman, for 
many years vice president and 
superintendent of the Duplex 
Printing Press Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, died February 8. 
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Action Pictures to Convert the Buyer 
Who Is Almost Sold 


LITTLE over a year ago 
R. E. Orwick, manager of 
the Lapeer Trailer Com- 
pany’s branch in Chicago, 
visited a prospective buyer of his 
equipment in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Instead of traveling by auto- 
mobile, as he ordinarily does, he 
made this particular trip by train, 
carrying with him his customary 
portfolio of descriptive matter, 
photographs, testimonial letters 
and other pieces of sales literature. 
His prospect became interested 
at once. He listened attentively 
to all Mr. Orwick told him about 
the use of trailers. He looked over 
the photographs with enthusiasm. 
He studied the descriptions, speci- 
fications and testimonials careful- 
ly. But still he wasn’t quite satis- 
fied. He wanted to see one of 
them in action. 
As the accompanying illustra- 
tions show, a trailer isn’t some- 


Sales films helped the 
Lapeer Trailer Company 
to solve a demonstration 
problem on a_ product 
whose bulk made the 
usual type of demonstra- 
tion impractical. In addi- 
tion to portraying the 
product at work under a 
variety of conditions, the 
company is able to bring 
out such accessory selling 
pots as the value of 
using the trailer as a 
moving billboard. 


~ By Joun L. Scorr 


thing which can be carted about 
and demonstrated at will. Usually 
under such circumstances, Mr. 
Orwick merely drove his prospect 
around to a plant where some of 
his equipment was in operation, 
but unfortunately there wasn’t a 
single user of Lapeer trailers in 
Madison at that time. The near- 
est city where there were any in 
use was Milwaukee, some seven- 
ty-five miles away. Since his own 
car wasn’t on hand, he hesitated 
to suggest that the prospect ac- 
company him on the train, which 
would require the better part of a 
day’s travel. 

When he explained the situa- 
tion, however, the buyer was so 
eager to see at first hand how a 
trailer operated that he offered to 
drive Mr. Orwick to Milwaukee 
in his own car. After spending a 
few hours inspecting the trucking 
equipment of a few Milwaukee 


concerns they returned to Madi- 
son, where an order was signed 
for several Lapeer trailers. 

Not long afterward, a motion 
picture’ film on which the com- 
pany had been working for 
months was completed and placed 
at the disposal of the salesmen, 
distributors and branch managers. 
All the sales offices over the coun- 
try were supplied with screens 
and projectors for showing. the 
pictures to prospects, and they be- 
gan using them enthusiastically. 

Since then there have been 
many occasions similar to the one 
in Madison where Mr. Orwick has 
been called upon to show the 
trailers in actual operation before 
prospects are convinced of their 
need for. trailers to the point of 
placing their orders. . But it no 
longer is necessary. for him. to 
spend several hours driving them 
to different parts of the city, ora 
day taking them to. a 
neighboring city, when 
in fifteen. minutes they 
can learn just as much 
about how a trailer is 
operated by watching the 
motion pictures. And 
most buyers aren’t so 
obliging as the, man in 
Madison. In his posi- 
tion, many other pros- 
pects would simply have 
found it impossible to 
(Continued on page 502) 


OR many years 

the Continent 

Paint & Varnish 

Company had enjoyed a 
good business through the sale of 
paint for private use. From a 
small beginning, sixty years ago, 
the fame of Continent paint spread 
steadily and the familiar trade 
mark of two hemispheres, 
encircled by a red band, 
peered from the shelves of 
paint and hardware stores 
the length and breadth of 
the land. 

The company believed 
in advertising in the early 
days and it believes in it 
now ; in fact the president, 
John Marchbanks, points 
with pride to a framed 
copy of one of their con- 
sumer advertisements that 
ran in the gay nineties. 
This advertisement, pic- 
turing an aged 
house-owner 
painting a high 
picket fence, 
holds an equal 
place of honor on 
the wall with a 
large framed 
copy of a four 
color process 
page that recent- 
ly appeared in a leading national 
publication. Of course the com- 
pany believes in advertising. Why 
shouldn’t it? It built their busi- 
ness, and every night over the 
Trimont Theater on Broadway a 
brilliant electric sign announces 
to the wide world that “Continent 
Paint is OK.” 

Last year the advertising ap- 
propriation amounted to $250,000. 

Having staged an imaginary 
background, let us follow the steps 
that widened the market for Con- 
tinent paint and led it into 
industry. 


(Author’s Note: The facts, figures and per- 
centages embodied in this article are authentic 
and represent the results of an actual investi- 
gation conducted throughout industry. The 
industrial market for paint has been carefully 
weighed and analyzed.. Therefore the conclu- 
sions reached by our imaginary Continent 
Paint & Varnish Company are based upon 
known values.) 


Campaigns that Might Be Launched 
in Industrial Markets 


By R. BiGELow Lockwoop 


5. Selling Industry Branded Paint 


For years the company had 
recognized that a_ considerable 
part of its business came from 
new home building, redecorating 
hotels, etc. This business was 


profitable because it represented 


Whether painting 
ships or industrial 
structures, industry 
is influenced in its 
choice of paint by 
factors of quality 
and performance. 
Methods used to in- 
fluence the general 
public do not give 
industry the specific 
data it needs to ren- 
der a decision. 
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bulk sales, but beyond 
this lay industry itself, 
the surface of which had 
scarcely been scratched by Conti- 
nent. It was this industrial mar- 
ket that invited investigation, but 
before making any decision to 
cultivate it the company decided 
to make a careful survey in order 
to determine its possi- 
bilities. Naturally, indus- 
trial publication salesmen 
had frequently knocked 
at the door. Their stories 
had stimulated interest 
but the company wanted 
to be sure. It wanted to 
institute its own line of 
investigation and check 
the facts against what it 
had heard. Only by ob- 
taining a cross section of 
industrial paint markets 
did the company feel that 
it would be in a position 
to decide with accuracy 
upon such a vital ques- 
tion that embraced so 
many new angles of sell- 
ing and distribution. 
Rightly, the makers of 
Continent paint felt that 
industry itself could sup- 
ply the best answer, and 
the first step in the in- 
vestigation consisted of 
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a selection of approxi- 
mately 1,000 names of 
industrial companies. 
Three considerations 
were given to the build- 
ing of this list. First, 
companies were chosen 
by nature of business, 
so that the principal 
divisions of the indus- 
trial market would be 
properly represented. 
Second, these compa- 
nies were graded by 
size so that operations 
of all magnitudes were 


The signs that twinkled 
nightly along the Great 
White Way helped to 
sell Continent paint to 
the general consumer, 
but selling to industry 
demands a different and 
more specific kind of 
treatment. 


included. Third, the companies 
were distributed geographically in 
proportion to industrial activity. 
It was felt that names selected on 
this basis would prove an adequate 
testing ground for the operation 
of the next step. 


Facts of Interest Uncovered 


This step took the form of a 
questionnaire. Great thought was 
given to the wording, and finally 
the following questions were 
agreed upon as covering the most 
important factors. The question- 
naire is somewhat long, for the 
data, to be useful, had to be com- 
plete, but we give it just as it 
was sent out: 

1. For what purposes do you 
use paint, varnish, enamel, etc.? 


o Plant? (Buildings, Houses, 
WUD dione m 
(b) Plant Equipment? (Ma- 
chinery, etc.) .... 
(c) Manufactured Products? 
(P lease specify) 
2. Do you write your own spe- 


cifications, or buy paint by 
manufacturer’s make, or 
ne 
3. Do you buy paint 
ready-mixed ? ...W...... tone 
Or 
Is it mixed on the 
BEE iciuissdaesninaninouemaeiiiiia 
4. Is your use of ready- 
mixed branded paint increasing or 
decreasing as compared with 
paint mixed on the job?..W.... 
Sk. MPI E sipiisiteiasecsnvcedhicisibanincscititen 
6. Who specifies or buys paint? 
7. How much paint, varnish, 
etc., did you buy last year? 
Quantity Cost Kinds.and Makes 


8. Do you use paint spraying 
IS eckcieieieincae 
9. Do you use paint for these 
specific purposes? —...____..... 
To improve Lighting Condi- 
CE iieistdrieercetienns 
For Sanitary Reasons ?............ 
From the facts obtained in an- 
swer to each question, and from 
other authentic sources of infor- 
mation, including Governmental 
figures, a vast amount of vital and 
surprising data was obtained. 
For example, it was determined 
that industry uses approximately 
46 per cent of all the paint pro- 
duced. This figure covers the 
paint requirements of all compa- 


nies engaged in manufacturing 
(of every kind including ship- 
building), mining, railroad opera- 
tion, industrial construction and 
public utility operation. These 
fields include the industrial vil- 
lages of the country, for approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the population 
of the country lives in company- 
owned houses with an industrial 
superintendent or engineer for 
landlord. 

Furthermore, the paint pur- 
chased by industry is used for 
plant structures, plant equipment, 
production machinery, manufac- 
tured products of every descrip- 
tion, mine structures, railroad roll- 
ing stock and structures, and for 
an endless variety of other pur- 
poses too numerous to mention 
in detail. 


Industry Enters the Paint Picture 


An interesting surprise came 
when the company set down in 
tabulated form the paint pur- 
chases made in one year by 572 
industrial paint buyers. These 
figures are shown on page 454. 

That industry is a big buyer of 
paint, and a large unit buyer, be- 
came obvious. The _ industrial 
need for paint covers almost every 
kind of plant structure and piece 
of plant equipment, and a range 
of manufactured products from a 
hook-and-eye to a_ steamship. 
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Ninety-four per cent of industrial 
units use paint — 94 out of every 
100 manufacturing plants, mines 
and other industrials reported 
that they had bought and used 
paint the previous year and 85 of 
the 94 spent from $100 up to over 
$100,000 for paint during that 
period. Was it any wonder that 
the makers of Continent sat up 
and took notice! 

Naturally the question as to 
whether industry standardizes on 
the use of ready-mixed paint was 
of vital importance, and it was 
learned that 93 per cent were us- 


SUE Eee Eee 


Varnishes and Enamels 


NUMBER OF COMPANIES 


spent 


Amount Spent Annually for Paints, 


1. That the industrial market 
for ready-mixed paint shows tre- 
mendous scope and volume. 

2. That the industrial buyer 
has accepted ready-mixed paint 
as a “method.” 

3. That whereas, in many cases 
he has already expressed a prefer- 
ence for certain brands, he is 
largely ready for assistance to aid 
him in his choice. 

4. That the paint manufacturer 
who steps forward with real in- 
formation and suggestions has the 
opportunity to establish his prod- 
uct in a tremendous market upon 


Wi 


AMOUNT OF PURCHASES 
$100,000 or more 
50,000—$100,000 
25,000— 50,000 
10,000— 25,000 
5,000— 10,000 


1,000— 5,000 
500— 1,000 
100— 500 

Under 100 


Total Purchases $2,489,195 


STH EEE CELE CCL 
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ing paints already mixed. To be 
exact, it was found that 60 per 
cent bought all their paints ready 
mixed, 7 per cent mixed all their 
paint on the job and 33 per cent 
did both. 

Equally important were the 
findings of “Brands vs. Specifica- 
tions.” It was proved conclu- 
sively that paint manufacturers’ 
brands were accepted for the great 
bulk of ready-mixed paint in lieu 
of other specifications. Based on 
586 reports it was shown that 93 
per cent of industrial paint users 
adopted branded paint, 78 per cent 
bought all their paint by manu- 
facturer’s brands, 7 per cent wrote 
their own specifications for all 
paint used and 15 per cent did 
both. It was also indicated that 
paint manufacturers’ brands were 
largely accepted in purchasing 
paint materials, such as linseed 
oil, where paint was mixed on the 
job. 

This by no means completed 
the full analysis made by the Con- 
tinent Paint & Varnish Company, 
but thus far the following facts 
had been clearly outlined. 


a basis which creates permanent 
and profitable business. 

With these conclusions arrived 
at, the company is now ready to 
proceed with the business of or- 
ganizing, taking stock of their 
own resources and planning to 
meet the specific requirements of 
the industrial market backed with 
a definite program. 

The question as to who is re- 
sponsible in industry for the pur- 
chase of paint and from whom 
paint is bought (manufacturer, 
jobber or dealer) demanded an ac- 
curate answer in order to plan a 
logical system of industrial dis- 
tribution and to direct their direct 
selling and advertising appeal to 
the right men. In their previous 
business of selling paint for pri- 
vate use, the jobber played a lead- 
ing part, for it was through 
jobbers that Continent paint 
reached the thousands of scattered 
dealers and from them found its 
way into the hands of the private 
user. Whether or not this system 
would apply to the industrial mar- 
ket could be determined only by a 
knowledge of industrial buying 


habits, and it was well that the 
company considered this point 
and made a proper investigation, 
for results proved that industry at 
large buys its paint direct from 
the manufacturer. 

Let it be said in favor of the 
Continent Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany that it did its job thoroughly, 
for beside the mailed question- 
naire, investigators called person- 
ally upon representative industrial 
concerns and collected other spe- 
cific data first hand. As some of 
the questions these men asked 
were leading, let us list a few of 
them. 

1. Who determines when to paint, 
if seasonable? 

2. Who determines the paint to 
be used? 

3. In selecting paint, of what value 
are: 

(a) Manufacturer’s salesmen 

(b) Manufacturer’s literature 

(c) Manufacturer’s advertising 

(d) Manufacturer’s service 


Getting to the Right Man 


As in the case of the question- 
naire sent by mail, calls were 
made on a wide variety of differ- 
ent industries, in order to obtain 
a true cross-section. Let us brief- 
ly give the results of a number of 
these visits, selecting those that 
are typical of the majority. 

A large type foundry company. 
Painting foreman determined 
when to paint and what paint to 
use. Manufacturer’s salesmen con- 
sidered good. Manufacturer’s lit- 
erature and advertising always 
read. Trial application always in- 
sisted on. 

A prominent electrical instrument 
company. Painting foreman holds 
decision. Literature and advertis- 
ing of value as preparatory to final 
step. Personal effort of salesman 
leads to trial application. 

A by-product company. Mainte- 
nance superintendent has the say. 
Salesmen, literature and advertis- 
ing all utilized, but final choice 
depends on trial application. 

A large paper company. Master 
mechanic and general superin- 
tendent. Salesmen, literature, ad- 
vertising and service all used. 

An oil company. Chief engineer 
has the responsibility. Salesmen 
of better grade valuable. Litera- 
ture and advertising read if pre- 
pared for the technical reader. 

An automotive company. Chief 
chemist specifies and buys. Paint 
salesmen do not appear to have 
adequate technical knowledge. 

(Continued on page 480) 


When 
the Buyer 


“Pm Too 


9 


Busy 


N CONNECTION with all 
the various selling tactics 
employed by salesmen to 
gain admittance to the of- 


fices of prospects who had previ- 
ously refused to see them on the 
excuse, real or fictitious, that they 
were “too busy,” the point is em- 
phasized by many sales executives 
that the position of a purchasing 
agent is one to be respected. And 
it is usually from a_ purchasing 
agent’s office that such an excuse 
issues, for the majority of sales- 
men report that of all the classes 
of prospects they call on, the one 
most likely to flash the busy sig- 
nal is the purchasing agent. 


Many Methods of Attack 


Admittedly, the time of a typi- 


cal purchasing agent is at a 
premium, 
among a great many salesmen, 
some of whom offer him goods or 
information of real interest while 
others impose upon him needless- 
ly over matters of little or no 
importance to him. 
however, that a salesman has an 
entirely justifiable reason for 
wanting to see the buyer, and is 
denied an interview because he 
happens to be occupied at the mo- 
ment, the situation is not neces- 
sarily one to leave the salesman 
helpless. 


He must apportion it 


Assuming, 


If it is imperative that he find 


a way to interview the purchasing 
agent in person and no one else 
will do, there are many choices 
open to a salesman as to the way 
a definite appointment may be 
made or even as to the way he 
may obtain an immediate inter- 
view. On the other hand, under 
certain circumstances he may 
make his call a profitable one 
Whether he gets to see the pur- 
chasing agent or not. 


In either 


Says 


case, he compen- 
sates for the time 
required to make 
the call and 
thereby prevents 
the possibility 
that his time 
may be utterly 


wasted. 
In much in- 
dustrial _ selling, 


as a matter of 
fact, there is a 
distinct advan- 
tage to the sales- 
man when _ the 
purchasing agent 
is too busy to see him. As G. B. 
Finch, sales manager of the Bel- 
den Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, expresses it, “The nature of 
our product and our selling prob- 
lem are such that in many cases it 
is of too technical a nature to be 
handled by the purchasing agent, 
and we find that, in general, it is 


The accompanying arti- 
cle is the conclusion to 
the discussion which ap- 
peared in the March 3 
issue of Sales Manage- 
ment, in which twenty 
companies described the 
methods their salesmen 
have successfully used in 
getting in to see the 
buyer who claims he is 
too busy. Six more com- 
panies contribute to the 
discussion in this issue. 
[455] 


One company instructs its salesmen invariably to 
call prospects on the telephone, after being re- 
fused an audience, and arrange for a definite 
appointment. This method has met with success. 


the purchasing agent who sends 
out word that he is too busy. 

“This retort is generally a boon 
to us in that it gives us a fine op- 
portunity to ask for someone else 
in the organization such as the 
chief engineer, without giving of- 
fense to the purchasing agent. 
After he has said that he is too 
busy, he naturally can’t raise any 
objection to our salesman asking 
for someone else with whom he 
can take up a different phase of 
selling our merchandise. 

“We urge our men to become 
acquainted with everyone they 
possibly can in our customers’ fac- 
tories, from the executives down 
to individual members of the in- 
spection department and even the 
doormen. Some of our men be- 
come so adept at the faculty of 
knowing everyone that their cus- 
tomers are never surprised to see 
them anywhere in their own fac- 
tories, whether it is the office of 
the president or the company cafe- 
teria. Our answer to the ‘too 
busy’ problem, then, is that there 
is always someone else in the or- 
ganization with whom our men 
can spend some time to good ad- 
vantage until such a time as the 
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man who is ‘too busy’ can inter- 
view them.” 

A viewpoint similar to that of 
G. B, Finch is held by F. E. Finch, 
secretary and sales manager of the 
Hardinge Company, York, Penn- 
sylvania. “It is only in a few of 
the larger companies, where all 
callers have to go through a pur- 
chasing department before they 
can reach the engineering depart- 
ment or plant manager that we 
have trouble in getting to the 
proper parties,” explains this Mr. 
Finch. ‘We have found that this 
is usually due to jealousy exist- 
ing between the purchasing de- 
partment and other departments 
of the organization. 


Salesmen That Are Welcome 


“TXSORTUNATELY, in selling 

our equipment, our salesmen 
have very little trouble in reach- 
ing their men, since our prospects 
are the larger mining and indus- 
trial companies. We find that the 
engineering and management or- 
ganization of these companies us- 
ually are only too glad to have 
our salesmen, who are all trained 
engineers, call and discuss their 
problems with them.” 

Speaking for concerns whose 
products are sold in quantity for 
resale or for organization use, and 
not for those who sell small ar- 
ticles direct to the user, S. B. 
Reed, manager of Reed and Com- 
pany, Inc., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
says, “This is a problem which, 
fortunately, we do not meet as 
often as in former years. It is 
my opinion that practically all 
successful business men are will- 
ing to give a little of their time, 
provided the salesman represents 
products having a direct relation 
to the customer’s business or a 
name well and favorably known. 
Lacking these, it is possible, of 
course, to build up an approach 
through well-directed letters, pav- 
ing the way for the salesmen. 

“However, we are occasionally 
denied an interview on the ‘too 
busy’ excuse, and on such occa- 
sions we endeavor to find out 
whether the prospect simply gives 
that as an excuse or whether he 
really is occupied. Our salesmen 
are instructed always to call such 
prospects on the telephone short- 
ly afterward, arranging for a defi- 
nite time to call. Failing to make 
an appointment, the matter is re- 
ferred to me and if the prospect 
is well worth while, I try to get 
the interview by communicating 
with the prospect by telephone or 


through writing him a_ letter. 

“If we still are unable to pre- 
sent our case, we usually ask one 
of the high executives of the or- 
ganizations whose products we 
distribute to write a personal let- 
ter. This usually opens the door. 
We do not countenance the so- 
called high-pressure methods, 
stunts or tricks, as we believe 
they have no place in a high-grade 
company such as we want ours 
to be.” 

In spite of Mr. Reed’s reference 
to the difficulties salesmen selling 
from house to house might en- 
counter in meeting this objection, 
Morris F, Wales, general agent of 
the Coast Counties Gas and Elec- 
tric Company at San Francisco, 
California, declares that “We do 
not have these points to contend 
with the same as a_ salesman 
would who is calling on mercan- 
tile establishments and manufac- 
turers. Our salesmen are engaged 
in house to house selling, the way 
practically all public utilities han- 
dle this type of soliciting, but we 
have worked out some very effec- 
tive ways of getting prospects for 
our salesmen, thereby reducing 
the time they put in trying to 
secure their prospects’ interest by 
pushing door bells.” 


Mighty Moguls Easier to See 


EPRESENTING the _insur- 
ance business, Hale S. Cough- 
lin, agent of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Company at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, de- 
clared, “The men in our organiza- 
tion are not disturbed over 
the prospects who state that they 
are too busy to see them, because 
we have come to the definite con- 
clusion that in most cases these 
men are of a particular type and 
belong in a special category. The 
more successful a man is, the 
more courteously he treats the 
people who wish to interview him. 
It is always the little man who is 
too busy to be interviewed and 
learn something from the other 
fellow; consequently, that is the 
reason he is little. 

“In this day of interviewing 
people, it is not the buyers’ or 
prospects’ idea to make it difficult 
for a salesman to present his 
proposition. The big objective 
that we all strive to reach is to 
get sufficient interest in our ap- 
proach to make the prospect de- 
sire to look deeper into the sub- 
ject. Most failures to close a sale 
are due to the salesman’s failure 
to arouse this interest. 


“Of course, the salesman who is 
constantly meeting the ‘too busy’ 
prospect needs to take an inven- 
tory of himself. The trouble us- 
ually is with the man rather than 
with his sales plan.” 

When the girl at the switch- 
board tells Chester J. Chastek, 
president of the Chester J. Chas- 
tek Company, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, another representative of the 
insurance business, that his pros- 
pect is too busy to see him, he fol- 
lows out a procedure which nearly 
always wins for him the desired 
interview. He either asks the 
operator to find out from the pros- 
pect when he can see him or else, 
failing in that, goes outside the 
office and telephones him immedi- 
ately. 


Establishing a Common Interest 


* Y WAY of making the pros- 
pect commit himself is 
something like this,” said Mr. 
Chastek: “Calling him on the 
phone I say, ‘For some time I’ve 
been looking forward to making 
your acquaintance, but when | 
called at your office this morning 
I learned you were engaged. Could 
you see me for a few minutes 
about four o’clock this afternoon?’ 
“T have found that to give my 
name allays suspicion, and excites 
interest as to my identity. When 
asking a man directly for an ap- 
pointment, he is too polite to re- 
fuse. The question should be 
stated as coming from one busi- 
ness man to another, putting the 
salesman and the prospect on an 
equal basis. Naturally the tone of 
voice in which the question is put 
must intimate that the salesman 
has some news of great impor- 
tance or interest.” 


The Price-Hollister Company, 
Rockford, Illinois, manufacturer 
of Jumbo equipment, has placed 
its advertising account with Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Y oung- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency. 

The Park & Pollard Company, 
Boston, maker of dairy rations 
and poultry feeds, has appointed 
Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., New 
York City, to handle its advertts- 
ing and act as its merchandising 
counsel. 


The J. L. Nichols Publishing 
Company, Naperville, Illinois, has 
placed its advertising with Brinck- 
erhoff, Inc., a Chicago agency. 
General magazines will be used. 
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This Mail Order Service Paid for 
Itself in Six Mailings 


YEAR ago last January 
some six hundred south- 
ern jobbers in the paper, 
grocery and drug fields 

received, simultaneously, a com- 
munication the like of which they 
never had seen before. It took 
the form of a four-page letter 
froom Dunbar and Sewell, Inc., 
manufacturers’ agents of Atlanta, 
Georgia, introducing their new 
“jiffy” Mail Order Service. 

The first page, a multigraphed 
letter on the firm’s regular busi- 
ness stationery with a cartoon 
strip printed across the bottom, 
notified the trade that Dunbar 
and Sewell were inaugurating a 
new system whereby customers 
were offered a convenient and 
safe method of checking their 
stocks and ordering, by mail, the 
items they needed. The new sys- 
tem would interfere in no way, 
they were told, with the regular 
calls of Dunbar and Sewell sales- 
men. It was simply a plan for 
helping them keep their stocks up 
to the minute and fill in their re- 
quirements quickly between sales- 
men’s visits. 


Garnering Small Orders 


Opened out, the two inside 
pages formed a mail-order blank, 
on which were listed all the vari- 
ous items handled by Dunbar and 
Sewell, with specifications as to 
the quantity wanted, such as size, 
weight, brand name or stock num- 
ber, and other marks of identifi- 
cation. 

Running down the left-hand 
margin was a perforated strip for 
taking stock of the merchandise 
on hand. After checking the 
stock on this strip and noting how 
much more needed to be ordered 
a customer was to tear it off for 
a permanent record before mail- 
ing the filled-in order back to 
Dunbar and Sewell. The back 
page of the letter was simply a 
printed layout of the items in the 
company’s line, illustrated and ac- 
companied by specifications, dis- 
counts and, where possible, prices. 

In going over his stock then, 
a grocery jobber’s clerk, for ex- 


By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


ample, might find that the supply 
of Kraft grocery bags was badly 
depleted. Noting the small quan- 
tity on the perforated strip, the 
purchasing agent merely had to 
fill in the quantity wanted in the 
next column, the size and the 
brand name, and he was assured 
of getting prompt shipment, with- 
out possibility of mistake, when 
the blank was received in Atlanta. 

So well was this “Jiffy” service 


The necessity for devising some 
system of this kind was impressed 
upon Dunbar and Sewell by the 
growing tendency among retail- 
ers and jobbers toward smaller 
and more frequent orders. This 
hand-to-mouth buying, a natural 
result of the growing popularity 
of the rapid turnover theory, has 
meant to Dunbar and Sewell, as 
to practically all other concerns 
selling through the regular chan- 
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A cunningly designed piece of printed matter is fortnightly garnering 

sheaves of small orders from jobbers for Dunbar and Sewell. It 

provides a quick and easy method of stock-checking and re-ordering 
with a minimum investment of time and labor. 


received by the trade that the ex- 
pense of printing up a large sup- 
ply of the blanks, multigraphing 
them and handling the mailing 
was paid for out of the returns 
from the first six mailings. The 
jobbers are coming to depend 
upon receiving them regularly 
every other week to take care of 
fill-ins, and with every successive 
mailing a few more customers are 
added to the list taking advantage 
of the service. 
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nels of distribution, either a loss 
of small fill-in orders or the de- 
velopment of a plan for calling on 
the trade more frequently by 
salesman or by some such plan 
as the mail-order system. 

“As mill agents, we handle 
many items,” explained E. P. 
Thornton, of the Dunbar and 
Sewell organization, “and there is 
seldom a time when a customer of 
ours is not in need of one or more 
items in our line. Our salesmen 
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call about every six weeks. In 
the meantime, each of our cus- 
tomers is visited by at least 
twenty other salesmen, all hand- 
ling one or more competing lines. 

“This condition, which is gen- 
eral to all business, represented 
problem number one. It was to 
get a larger share of the small 
fill-in business which was being 
split up among a great many 
salesmen. Of even deeper signifi- 
cance was the trend toward small 
and frequent purchases. Good 
roads, greatly improved transpor- 
tation, increased competition 
among manufacturers—all these 
factors which are known to have 
encouraged small and frequent 
purchases—are fundamental and 
are here to stay. We decided, 
then, that we must face the situa- 
tion squarely, that we must 
adjust ourselves to changed con- 
ditions. 


Creating an Ordering Habit 


“Deciding to play the other fel- 
low’s game, we devised the Jiffy 
mail-order blank, and set out to 
sell our trade on the desirability 
of ordering frequently from us, 
since they were certain to order 
frequently from someone. In- 
stead of battling for larger orders, 
we fell in line with the jobbers’ 
changed mental attitude and 
turned their own guns against 
them. 

“Realizing that Jiffy would 
have to compete with a mass of 
other desk matters, we have tried 
to make it easy for the jobber to 
use—easy for him to hand to a 
subordinate with instructions to 
check stock—easy for him to tell 
at a glance what he has and what 
he needs—easy for him to fill in 
the figures, tear off the perforated 
strip at the left and toss the order 
in the mailing basket. 

“We have tried to do most of 
his work for him. ‘Then our sales- 
men, on their regular calls, con- 
tinually drive home the simplicity 
and convenience of the service. 

“On the letter-head page we 
use any message which we think 
will be interesting or instructive. 
It is used occasionally -to an- 
nounce coming changes in price 
and to suggest immediate pur- 
chases at the old price: It may 
present a message about a new 
merchandising idea, about the pa- 
per market or may be composed 
only of cartoons and gossip. We 
strive for variety, our object be- 
ing to get customers into the 
frame of mind where they will 


think, ‘Here’s another Jiffy blank 
—wonder what they’ve got to say 
this time!’ 

“Habit is a powerful factor in 
human behavior. If we can just 
get our customers in the habit 
of sending us frequent small or- 
ders, in the habit of entering our 
invoices on their books, in the 
habit of reading and writing our 
firm name more frequently, in the 
habit of doing business with us con- 
stantly, it will become easier and 
easier as time goes on for our 
salesmen to get the lion’s share of 
the volume business. And that is 
the business placed when market 
conditions are favorable and 
fought for savagely in our com. 
petitive circle over the telephone, 
by telegraph, through the mails 
and in person.” 

At the bottom of every letter- 
head page of the “Jiffy” service 
appears the same strip of four 
cartoons illustrating the suggested 
procedure for handling the order 
blank. The first one shows a 
buyer receiving the letter and 
wondering how his stock happens 
to be that morning. In the next 
section he is handing it to “Bill” 
and instructing him to check up 
on the stock. In Scene III he 
notes that he needs some bags, 
tablets and other things in the 
paper line so—(illustrated in No. 
4 by a picture of a mail box)—he 
mails the order back to Dunbar 
and Sewell. The strip is a sim- 


ple and effective reminder to the 
jobber that with practically no 
inconvenience on his part he can 
make certain of keeping his stock 
up to normal requirements. 

Dunbar and Sewell, whose slo- 
gan is “Paper Goods for Jobbers,” 
do the bulk of their business in 
writing tablets, grocery bags, 
wrapping paper, toilet paper, en- 
velopes and package stationery. 
They urge jobbers to look upon 
them as their warehouse and im- 
mediate source of supply for all 
such paper products. 

In one letter, for example, they 
enclosed a map of the southeast- 
ern states showing how quickly 
shipments could be made within 
the radius of various cities. Fall- 
ing in step with the tendency 
toward small stocks, they illus- 
trated by this map how Dunbar 
and Sewell, located in the center 
of the circles, could help keep job- 
bers’ inventories down. 

“You are not a factory ware- 
house,” they wrote. “Weare. It 
is not necessary for you to load 
your floors and shelves with ex- 
cessive, slow-turning stocks. We 
will carry the stock. . . . If 
you have not yet given our Jiffy 
Mail Order Service a trial, please 
look over the list of products on 
the back of this letter. Then, if 
you will use our order blank just 
once, you will know whether or 
not it is a good habit for you to 
form.” 


Alexander P. Moore Returns 
to Newspaper Field 


HE purchase of the New 
York Daily Mirror and the 
Boston Advertiser from William 
Randolph Hearst was recently an- 
nounced by Alexander P. Moore, 
former Ambassador to Spain, who 
has re-entered the newspaper field. 
He stated that it is his ambition to 
make the Mirror and the Adver- 
tiser the nucleus of a country-wide 
chain of tabloid newspapers. 
Victor Watson continues as 
editor of the Mirror and W. Kk. 
Moffett becomes advertising man- 
ager. Mr. Moffett was advertis- 
ing manager of the Pittsburgh 
Leader at the time Mr. Moore 
owned that newspaper. J. A. 
Grant will be advertising manager 
of the Boston Advertiser, and J. K. 
Enge will be editor. 


In February, 1923, Mr. Moore 
sold the Pittsburgh Leader to the 
Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and at- 
filiated newspapers. In April of 
the same year he was appointed 
by President Harding as Ambas- 
sador to Spain to succeed Cyrus 
E. Woods. Recent rumors have 
been current that Mr. Moore was 
to be made American Ambassador 
to Peru. He, however, stated that 
all he knew about it was what he 
had read in the newspapers. 

Mr. Moore, born in Pittsburgh 
in 1867, began his newspaper ¢a- 
reer at the age of 12 as an office 
boy for the Pittsburgh Telegraph. 
later becoming managing editor 
and part owner of the Pittsburgh 
Press, and eventually owning and 
editing the Pittsburgh Leader. 
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Judging from the data gathered in Dartnell’s nation-wide 
investigation of the chain store situation, manufacturers 
and wholesalers are doing more to help independent 
retailers meet this growing competition than the inde- 
pendent retailers are doing to help themselves 


A Helping Hand for the Independent 
Retail Merchant 


HAT many manufac- 

turers and jobbers are 

giving the independent 

dealers a helping hand 
in their struggle with chain store 
competition is indicated by the 
facts obtained in a nation-wide 
investigation that has just been 
concluded by the Dartnell Corpo- 
ration. An almost equal number 
of others are now engaged in a 
study of the problem with a view 
to developing a practical program 
for both their present and pros- 
pective dealers. 


Jobbers Aid Independents 


HIS interest in the indepen- 

dent dealer, the survey shows, 
is not confined to the jobbers and 
wholesalers in the lines in which 
the chain stores are most domi- 
nant. In the aggregate, the 
chains have hurt the wholesaler 
more than they have the manufac- 
turer. They have not only made 
the jobber a less important factor 
in the general distribution of mer- 
chandise, but they have also cut 
into his volume and forced him to 
sell at such close margins that it 
is impossible for him to make sat- 
isfactory profits. 

It is a fact, nevertheless, that 
comparatively few jobbers have 
taken aggressive steps or worked 
out a practical program for meet- 
ing the new competition. There 
has been a lot of talk in national 
and sectional meetings, and the 
belief has been freely expressed 
that chain stores ought to be leg- 
islated out of business by either 
state or municipal governments— 
a suggestion that many of the 
able men engaged in wholesaling 
regard as impractical if not actu- 
ally dangerous—but beyond this 
point, with one or two notable 
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exceptions, they have not gone. 

One of these exceptions is the 
drug jobbers’ association. They 
have had a committee actively en- 
gaged in studying the problem 
for some months, and they have 
under way plans for a construc- 
tive program which they hope 
will enable them to give to their 
independent dealers all the plans 
and ideas that they need for hold- 
ing their trade against the con- 
stantly growing drug chains. 

Many manufacturers, on the 
other hand, are doing everything 
they can for the independents. In 
not a few instances these manu- 
facturers have a big and profitable 
market with the chains, and while 
they cannot be said to be aggres- 
sive allies of either independent 
or chain store merchants, they are 
intensely interested in helping all 
retailers to be better merchants. 
In general, many of them believe 
that increased efficiency in retail 
merchandising will increase the 
profits not only of the manufac- 
turer, but also of the dealer and 
the jobber. 


One Manufacturer’s Solution 


i HILE we have a large and 
profitable market with the 
chains, we are also interested in 
the welfare of the independents,” 
stated the president of a nation- 
ally known company, whose name 
for obvious reasons must be con- 
cealed. “For some years we were 
very conservative about taking 
chain store business. After hav- 
ing made a considerable study of 
the whole situation, however, we 
came to the conciusion that there 
is a place for both types of retail- 
ers, and that each serves his own 
special type of buyer. 
“The independent dealer, ob- 
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viously, has certain disadvantages 
as compared to the chain, and the 
necessity for buying in smaller 
quantities, in our opinion at least, 
is not the principal one. His 
chief disadvantage is his inability 
to draw on a well organized 
source of supply for merchandis- 
ing ideas and sales helps. These 
we make an effort to furnish 
through our own sales promotion 
department. We feel that any- 
thing we can do to help the inde- 
pendent dealer become a better 
merchant will not only be a bene- 
fit to us but to everybody con- 
cerned.” 


Better Merchants, Better Sales 


YMAN, PARTRIDGE & 
COMPANY, engagedin both 
wholesaling and manufacturing, 
maintain a “Merchants’ Service 
Department” with seventeen em- 
ployees, which functions in ren- 
dering any service to their cus- 
tomers that will assist them in 
making bigger profits. Service men, 
under the administrative control of 
the department, are assigned to va- 
rious territories and, to a large ex- 
tent, it is through these men that 
the service department functions. 
These men are ready to help 
the merchant with any of his 
problems. ‘They advise dealers 
regarding the display of merchan- 
dise, assist in putting in window 
trims, help to install accounting 
systems, make recommendations 
as to the mark-up on merchandise, 
work out improved methods for 
stock control, and supply ideas 
for advertising and sales helps. 
The work is educational to a 
large extent, and its object is not 
only to help customers sell more 
Wyman, Partridge & Company 
merchandise but also to assist 
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dealers in becoming more efficient 
merchants. This company feels 
that retailers generally are going 
to have keen competition for some 
years to come, and that the ones 
who survive will be the ones that 
are the best merchandisers. 

This company contends that 
neither it nor the independent 
dealers have any fight with the 
chains, and that there is a place 
in the business world for both 
types of organizations. It admits, 
however, that while the chains 
were already in their territory be- 
fore the merchants’ service bureau 
was started, they are now making 
little progress against the alive, 
aggressive and progressive inde- 
pendents who take full advantage 
of the services they place at their 
disposal. 

The Corpus Christi Hardware 
Company has found that the great 
advantage of chain stores gener- 
ally have over the independent is 
better displayed merchandise. 
The chains make it easy for the 
customer to buy. This jobber 
has found that if the independents 
will display their merchandise in- 
telligently, price their goods so 
as to give a reasonable profit, and 
make an effort to sell the cus- 
tomer when he comes in, they can 
hold their trade against any com- 
petitor. 


Proper Display of Stock 


HE major effort of this job- 

ber at present is centered on 
getting dealers to equip their 
stores so that they can properly 
display their stock. Salesmen are 
trained to give both advice and 
help in arranging and displaying 
merchandise, and they carry cata- 
logs showing the type of fixtures, 
show cases and other equipment 
needed by the dealer to make a 
merchandising store out of his 
space. 

“You would be surprised how 
many merchants are putting in 
this class of display material, and 
are opening up real, honest-to- 
goodness hardware stores,” Oscar 
J. Koepke, secretary-treasurer, 
declared. 

The Jarman Shoe Company be- 
lieves that the salvation of the 
independent shoe dealer is small 
stocks, frequent orders, close mar- 
gins and rapid turnover. Con- 
trary to much opinion in both 
their own and other trades, they 
advocate “hand-to-mouth” buying 
and have organized their factory 
to serve their trade on this basis. 

Based on a careful analysis of 


dealer sales, they have determined 
the amount of stock the ordinary 
independent retailer should keep 
on hand, and their salesmen try 
to sell the trade on that idea. The 
customers are urged to send in 
size-up orders once a week. Ifa 
merchant will follow their plan 
he can turn his stock on the aver- 
age of ten times a year, as against 
an average turnover for the coun- 
try as a whole of a little less than 
twice a year. 

This manufacturer also pro- 
vides dealers with advertising and 
sales building helps of many 
kinds. Window cards, price 
tickets, movie slides, newspaper 
mats, window displays and sim- 
ilar materials are provided free. 
In addition notion bags, book 
matches and direct mail material 
of all kinds are supplied at a cost 
sufficient to cover the expense of 
imprinting the dealer’s name on 
the article, mailing card or letter. 

“We have tried right along to 
get our customers to make a large 
use of direct mail advertising,” 
W. M. Jarman, secretary and 
treasurer, explained, “as we be- 
lieve that it is the most flexible 
and least expensive advertising 
they can do. We furnish them 
with various kinds of direct mail 
material, and we are ready, at any 
time, to help them plan a cam- 
paign of advertising not only on 
our goods, but on any other mer- 
chandise they carry in_ their 
store.” 


The Kolynos’ Plan 


HE Kolynos Company gath- 

ers ideas and develops sales 
stimulating plans which they pro- 
vide independent dealers, and 
which are designed to help meet 
chain store competition. 

“We know from experience,” 
one of their executives explained, 
“that chain stores and some de- 
partment stores have been unusu- 
ally successful on combination 
sales of Kolynos with tooth 
brushes. We had counter cards 
made up for the independent 
druggists with our window dis- 
play and other display ma- 
terial. The counter card offers a 
30-cent tube of Kolynos, and a 
35-cent tooth brush, or a total 
value of 65 cents, for 39 cents. 

“This proposition was worked 
out in an agreement with the in- 
dependent retail druggists of Bos- 
ton. They had tooth brushes 
costing them 10 or 12 cents each. 
We gave them the advantage of 
a special deal on Kolynos which, 


by the way is our regular sales- 
men’s deal, whereby the 30-cent 
tube of Kolynos costs them about 
16 cents per tube. The two items, 
therefore, cost the druggist from 
26 to 28 cents, and he is selling 
them in combination for at least 
39 cents. 

“The advantage of this plan to 
the independent druggist is that 
it is the first definite move made 
in Boston in some time to help 
the dealers move their excessive 
stocks of tooth brushes. We have 
no interest in any tooth brush 
company. We do not sell tooth 
brushes. Our plan means that 


_ we are working with the inde- 


pendent druggists to help them 
liquidate their stocks and _inci- 
dentally sell more Kolynos at 
bargain prices. 

“As an indication of the value 
of this particular merchandising 
plan, one chain store which re- 
cently ran a similar combination 
sale, sold about 150 gross of 
Kolynos during a ten-day sale, 
whereas the normal requirements 
of that chain had been about 25 
gross.” 


Taking Advantage of Discounts 


HE company also has de- 

veloped a ‘‘salesman’s 
deal” for the independent drug- 
gist. The purpose of the deal is 
to get the independent to buy in 
as large quantities as his trade 
will warrant, and to give him 
what really amounts to a price 
concession that will enable him 
to make a highly satisfactory 
profit. The basis of the deal is an 
offer of free goods. 

If he buys a dozen he gets an 
extra tube free, and for every 
other dozen he gets this extra 
tube. No effort is made to over- 
stock the independent, but the 
company finds that this extra 
81/3 per cent in free goods will 
frequently induce the dealer to 
display Kolynos on their counters 
and to give their window display 
men a little more consideration. 

While thus far chain store com- 
petition has not been a matter of 
great importance to its dealers, it 
is the policy of the Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company to give cus- 
tomers the fullest possible cooper- 
ation. The work with dealers 
consists of showing them where 
they are losing money, pointing 
out wastes in the management of 
their shops, and providing them 
plans that would eliminate these 
wastes, and help them save the 
money they are wasting. 
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When you talk with a man you know well, you do not start your con- 
versation with “Dear Sir,” nor end it with “Yours truly.” Why should 
written conversation be weighted down with these meaningless forms? 


Shirt Sleeve Sincerity vs. Frock Coat 
Formality in Sales Letters 


By G. U. SILZER 


Manager, Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, Sioux City, Iowa 


JUNIOR executive of a 
widely-known manufac- 
turing company told me 
the other day that he 

considered letter writing as diffi- 
cult an art as playing the violin 
or painting a canvas. He looked 
upon it as naturally inherited 
genius, no more easily acquired 
than an added inch of height or a 
new head of hair. 

“When I can wear the rug of 
Bagdad around my shoulders and 


carry Aladdin’s lamp in my hand, 
then maybe I'll be able to write a 
successful letter,” he said. “Until 
then I shall have to be satisfied 
with mediocre results from more 
mediocre letters.” 

This is the typical viewpoint of 
a certain class of business men, a 
class which nevertheless possesses 
every mental tool that is essential 
to writing a good letter. The ex- 
ecutive to whom I just referred 
told the truth about himself. His 
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letters are mediocre. And yet, he 
has all the potentialities of writ- 
ing a letter that would wring 
money from a flood sufferer. 

In the first place, he expresses 
his thoughts in clean cut, forceful 
diction. He paints his pictures 
with a deft brush. He is quick to 
get at the root of athing. In fact 
most of these qualities are ob- 
vious from the two short sen- 
tences of his which I have quoted. 
In addition to these “surface 
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qualities,” he has another of far 
deeper significance. It is a very 
personal way of talking, as if his 
listener were the only person in 
the world who mattered to him at 
the moment. His tone of voice 
naturally helps, but it is what he 
says that inspires this warm feel- 
ing as much as his manner of say- 
ing it. 

Therefore his problem in writ- 
ing a successful letter does not 
differ at all from that of the ma- 
jority of us. He has only to drop 
the formal, stilted tone which is 
unnatural to him, and dictate just 
as he talks. For instance, when 
he calls on a man he knows well, 
he does not start his conversation 
with “Dear sir,” nor does he end 
it with “Yours truly.” Hence, 
why should his written conversa- 
tion be weighted down with these 
meaningless forms? 

I find that my most successful 
letters—the ones that bring in 
names signed on the dotted line or 
“enclosed please find check,” are 
those which disregard the iron- 
clad fundamentals of the copy- 
book. The following letter, for 
example, defies all the rules, and 
yet it brought in the first premium 
on a $10,000 insurance policy. It 
is nothing more than a written 
conversation, even to split infini- 
tives. 

By the way Mac: 

You said something ‘about getting your 
signed application and first premium in to 
me this week. I find that so far you 
haven’t had a chance to do it. Of course 
it’s only Thursday, but I wanted you to 
know that I am counting on your applica- 
tion to just top my quota for this week. 
In addition, remember young Bruce will 
need that protection if anything should 
happen to his Dad. Catastrophies are no 
respecters of person,— not even in the form 
of a healthy young giant like yourself! 
Mail it in now, Mac; tomorrow could be 


too late, and then you’d never forgive 
yourself, 


Gus Silzer 
Writing to Satisfy One’s Ego 


A? a young business man, my 
first letters were “atroci- 
ties of politeness” and _ striking 
models of everything that a letter 
should not be. I packed into them 
all of my thoughts and none of 
the recipient’s. More than that, 
instead of setting forth these 
thoughts briefly, I weighed them 
down with all the fine words in 
my possession, and always chose 
“the longest way round.” 

It took several years before I 
awoke to the fact that the captain 
of industry enjoys the same comic 
strip as his laundress and office 
boy. In short, that all of us are 


human and react the same to emo- 
tions. From then on [ literally 
sat across the desk from myself, 
and if what I wrote “struck” my 
detached self right, I knew it 
would bring results. Most letters 
have, in an unbelievable fashion. 

Some years ago a dentist friend 
came in to see me. He was then 
chairman of the state membership 
committee of the lowa State Den- 
tal Society. The society was pre- 
paring for its sixtieth annual 
convention, but since the mem- 
bership was then lower than at 
any time in the history of the 
society, it was up to the chairman 
to increase it before the conven- 
tion opened. His job simmered 
down to drawing up a series of 
letters which would collect $10 
from members who had not paid 
up for the year, or a $10 reinstate- 
ment fee plus the $10 dues from 
all delinquents. This job he des- 
perately turned over to me. 

The first thing I did was to 
have him tell me, as if I were a 
delinquent, every reason he could 
think of to make me part with $20 
in exchange for a membership in 
the Dental society. 


Brevity Found Effective 


HESE reasons I embodied in 
five plain-speaking letters, 
all of them emphasizing the 
doctor’s need of the society, in- 
stead of vice versa, and what it 
would do for him. As a result, 
the paid-up membership was in- 
creased in one month from the 
lowest it had ever been in the his- 
tory of the society to the highest. 
In the insurance business, as in 
most others, one of our biggest 
problems is to build up a produc- 
ing sales force. We are continu- 
ally increasing the number of part 
time and full time agents in our 
district. Hence we must draw 
upon every industry and every 
profession for our men. In send- 
ing out recruiting letters, we al- 
ways use a selected list of names, 
either by profession or by salaries. 
Just recently I drew up a series 
of 4 letters to 15 prospects. So 
far 11 out of the 15 have an- 
swered, and now it only remains 
for me to make my selection from 
among the 11. 

In handling this rather delicate 
matter of suggesting that a man 
add insurance to his present pro- 
fession, I never play up “the lofty 
calling of protecting the helpless.” 
Instead, it is just a business prop- 
osition to be viewed as such. In 
these letters you will find such 
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phrases as “I am prompted to 
visit with you briefly” and “it is 
three weeks since I last talked 
with you concerning—,” and so 
on. And that is just what I want 
my letters to be, a very personal 
conversation, not a formal docu- 
ment. Since I do not know the 
prospects to whom I write, I close 
my letter with “Cordially yours” 
instead of omitting the compli- 
mentary closing entirely as I do 
in writing to personal friends. 

As a general rule, I find that 
the shortest letters are most effec- 
tive. That is why I resort to tele- 
grams in a great many Cases. 
When an agent does a particular- 
ly creditable job, I make sure that 
he receives a telegram of congrat- 
ulations within 24 hours. And 
because he runs true to the old 
human law, he nearly turns him- 
self inside out to bring forth a 
second telegram. 

Second to the contents of a let- 
ter, the time it is received has 
much to do with its effectiveness. 
For instance, when one of our 
men appears to be slackening in 
his efforts, I write him the follow- 
ing sentence: 

“Call me up, Hawkins, between 
7 and 8 at my home Thursday 
evening.” 

Instead of receiving this note 
Thursday morning, it is in his 
hands on the Monday morning 
preceding. This gives him four 
full days in which to wonder what 
I want of him, and four full days 
in which to sign up several new 
applications. 


A Few Good Rules 
A* “advance” notice such as 


this eliminates any necessity 
for the usual upbraiding letter. 
Furthermore, results are more 
immediate and more valuable, for 
the telephone conversation on 
Thursday night always turns out 
to be a glowing recital of the ap- 
plication Hawkins has_ signed 
since Monday. Not until he has 
given a full account of his recent 
triumphs does he stop to ask 
what I wanted. 

Burdening a salesman with too 
many letters is like the story of 
the shepherd who called “Wolt, 
Wolf!” every now and then just to 
stir up some excitement. Then 
when the wolf did appear, no one 
paid any attention to his cries. 

It has been my policy to write 
few letters to our men, and never 
any “false alarms.” Thus when 
I do cry “Wolf!” I get results. 

(Continued on page 506) 


How Boyd-Welsh Taught Retail 
Clerks to Sell Shoes 


By RueEL McDaniel 


- 


An outline of a direct 
mail plan which a St. 
Louis manufacturer uses 
successfully in the train- 
ing of dealer’s salesmen, 
and how it is linked up 
with the development of 
an up-to - the - minute 
styleappealtocustomers. 


HE floor salesman is a 

more important factor in 

the final link of the dis- 

tribution chain 
in some lines of retailing 
than in others; but in all 
lines, the salesman is be- 
coming of more and more 
importance in the minds 
of manufacturers as an 
influence in the buying 
habits of the public. It is 
admitted in some fields 
that the retail salesman 
can make or ruin the fu- 
ture of a manufacturer 
whose products are con- 
fined solely to one field of 
retailing. 

Obviously the good 
will of retail salesmen in 
such circumstances is a 
vital asset. How the Boyd- 
Welsh Shoe Company, St. 
Louis manufacturer, gains 


began laying plans to gain the 
respect, good will and actual co- 
operation of the salesmen in all 
stores that handled our shoes. The 
plan we use has been developed 
through some years of experi- 
ments and it has produced highly 
satisfactory results in increasing 
the sale of our shoes.” 

The Boyd-Welsh Shoe Com- 
pany educates shoe salesmen for 
two definite purposes, either of 
which is considered vitally impor- 
tant to the future growth of the 
business. In the first place, the 
floor salesman enjoys more or 
less prestige among his custom- 
ers. Nearly every experienced 
retail shoe salesman has a “fol- 
lowing,” ranging from a dozen or 
so regular customers to a couple 
of hundred, or even more, de- 
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this good will and ac- 
tually increases sales 
through working directly 
with salesmen in retail 
shoe stores, is interesting 
to any manufacturer who 
appreciates the value of 
the salesman’s influence 
in the retail store. 
“Several years ago,” ex- 
plains an executive of this 
company, “we began to 
recognize more and more 
the importance of the floor 
Salesman as a factor in 
public acceptance of our 
merchandise, and we also 


Boyd-Welsh has built into this 
creation the spirit of youth. 
Parchment dela Coral with 
overlay of Rose Blush kid ex- 
tending backina graceful wave. 
The attractive imported Pari- 
sian buckle lends individual 
richness. 


MODERATELY PRICED 
SHOWN EXCLUSIVELY BY 
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pending upon his experience and 
personality. 

At any rate, no salesman is 
without personal influence in the 
retail shoe store. If he tells his 
personal following that a certain 
shoe is the latest in style and a 
good buy, many of these cus- 
tomers will take him at his word. 
Certainly if he hints that a certain 
shoe or style is—well, not so 
good, that influence will be pro- 
found on the minds of the cus- 
tomers. Obviously, then, it is 
worthwhile for any manufacturer 
to have the man who is the final 
link in the chain between manu- 
facturer and consumer a booster 
for his product. 

In the second place, the Boyd- 
Welsh Shoe Company finds that 
it pays to devote a lot of time to 
the training of retail sales- 
men for the reason that 
today’s good _ salesmen 
will be tomorrow’s shoe 
buyers and store owners. 
History of shoe retailing 
reveals that by far the 
majority of retail shoe 
merchants were once retail 
shoe salesmen. If a man- 
ufacturer educates a man 
in such a way that he be- 
comes a better salesman, 
and gains his good will 
while he is a salesman, it 
is only natural that when 
he becomes a buyer for 
his firm or the owner of 
his own store, he is going 
to look with favor upon 
the manufacturer who has 
thus catered to him in the 
past. 

This St. Louis manu- 
facturing concern has 
found that its educational 
program for salesmen 
pays from both these an- 
gles. It frequently re- 
ceives concrete evidence 
that salesmen recommend 
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Each month the company 

furnishes a newspaper ad- 

vertisement which fea- 

tures in illustration and 

text the style shoe of the 

month, which is always 
given a name. 
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Mow tobeaBig League on the Manual 


its shoes for no special reason 
other than that they have been 
thoroughly sold on the company 
through what it has done for 
them; and it now and then gets 
a new customer who was once a 
retail salesman who learned much 
of what he knows about selling 
shoes through the company’s 
cooperation. 


What Shoe Clerks Should Know 


The company’s present and 
most successful program in mak- 
ing better salesmen of shoe clerks 
is built largely around a booklet 
called “Successful Retail Shoe 
Selling.” This contains sixteen 
pages and cover and is something 
of a “bible” for the salesman. It 
tells him briefly, step by step, just 
how to meet the customer; how 
to learn what the customer 
wants; how to find the custom- 
er’s right shoe size; what shoes 
to show and how to show them; 
how to sell more than one pair of 
shoes ; how to finish the sale; how 
to sell hosiery and findings, and 
how to build up a personal fol- 
lowing. 

This brief manual is important 
because it avoids vague and beau- 
tiful generalities and gets down 
to actual methods by telling the 
salesman exactly what to do on 
every occasion. 

For example, this is the way 
the manual tells salesmen how to 
sell two or three pairs of shoes 
when the customer comes in for 
only one pair: 


¥ 
Room at The Topfor The Sales Manual — 
Whatit Will Dofor You 


Get This 
Sales Manual 


“Every customer who buys 
quality shoes wears not less than 
three pairs of shoes in a season 
on an average. 

“The customer who tells you 
she wants one pair of shoes is a 
possible customer for three pairs 
of shoes before she leaves the 
store. 

“If she asks for low-heeled 
walking shoes, after you have 
sold her these, show her high- 
heeled dress shoes. 

“Tf she asked you for high- 
heeled dress shoes, show her eve- 
ning slippers or walking shoes, 
after you have sold her what she 
asked for. 

“Do not permit a customer to 
feel that her business with you is 
finished when she has selected 
one pair of shoes, 


Creating Customer Desire 


“Tell her that you have some- 
thing special to show her. 
.“Pick out the most attractive 
pair of evening slippers, the 


smartest pair of walking or sport 


shoes, or the most tasteful of 
dress shoes. 

“Show her your newest models 
in the other types for which she 
has not asked you. : 

“Perhaps your customer has 
brought a friend with her. 

“Remember —every woman 
who comes into a woman’s shoe 
shop is a possible purchaser of at 
least one pair of shoes. 

“Study the friend or companion 
while you are learning what your 


Broadsides sent out to 
retail shoe clerks are 
designed to arouse 
their interest in be- 
coming better sales- 
men. Then the com- 
pany offers a simple 
training course which 
is furnished free of 
charge, to every man 
sending in an inquiry. 


customer wants. . . . Form 
an opinion of the sort of shoe she 
would be interested in. 

“When you bring your cus- 
tomer the first pair of shoes, bring 
a pair to show the customer's 
friend. 

“Let her hold the shoe you 
bring while you are fitting your 
customer’s foot. 2 


Lure of Something for Nothing 


A noticeable thing about the 
manual is that it makes no men- 
tion of the Boyd-Welsh Shoe 
Company’s shoes. As a matter of 
fact, not even the name of the 
company is prominent anywhere 
on the booklet. The purpose of 
the idea is a broad-minded effort 
to teach men better selling. The 
company takes the position that 
any manufacturer who helps sales- 
men will be remembered, favor- 
ably, by the men he helps. The 
manual even tells how to sell cer- 
tain accessories that the company 
does not make. The idea foremost 
in the company’s educational plan 
is to teach salesmen how to sell 
more shoes. It is willing to take 
its chance with the rest of the 
manufacturers in getting its right- 
ful portion of the business thus 
created. 

The company does not send out 
this manual promiscuously. In 
fact, its distribution plan is a vital 
part of the effectiveness of the 
whole idea. It writes to its es- 
tablished dealers, explaining the 

(Continued on page 483) 


Footlights and Grease Paint to 
Jazz up the Sales Appeal 


By WALTER F. WYMAN 


General Sales Manager, The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


N THE forcible presentation 

of your products to your 

own Sales force, to the sales 

forces of your customers, 
and to the consumers, there is an 
ever-increasing demand for nov- 
elty. 

The stereopticon lecture was a 
step ahead of the non-illustrated 
lecture. The bald motion-picture 
presentation, showing “The Fac- 
tory” and the machines used in 
the manufacture of merchandise, 
brought in an added element of 
verisimilitude to actuality. The 


dramatized motion picture has. 


taken a still further stride toward 
compelling interest and insuring 
memory retention of outstanding 
sales facts. 

The best of non-illustrated lec- 
tures verged on the edge of mo- 
notony. If the lecture was not 


of the best, it was frankly bore- 
some because of the time neces- 
sarily consumed in putting before 
an audience all of the essential, 
and a few of the non-essential, 
facts. Even when lightened by 
an unusual personality and the 


p . 


introduction of collateral anec- 
dotes, it had its decided points of 
weakness. Consequently, stere- 
opticon slides, particularly those 
which employed color, were more 
acceptable to the average audi- 
ence. It gave them something to 
look at as well as something to 
which to listen. It saved each 
member of the audience the task 
of visualization, by presenting 
with painful accuracy products 
and their methods of manufacture. 

The first crude industrial mo- 
tion picture still had sales appeal, 
because the motion picture indus- 
try had not, at the time, reached 
any real artistic heights. The pic- 
tures moved, and motion is a 
wonderful attention arrester. With 
the improvement in the technique 
of taking niotion pictures, and 
particularly in the improvement 
in the technique of making mo- 
tion pictures, your product and 
mine was dramatized effectively. 
Whether we portrayed the actual 
manufacture of our products with 
advertising skill, or presented a 
picture which told a story with 


ya 


which we mildly or strongly tied 
up our products, we were certain 
of the interest of those before 
whom it was presented. 

Incidentally, the dramatized 
film called for little skill on the 
part of the individual who did the 
little talking. In fact, it left our 
dealers and our salesmen free to 
discuss the actual marketing of 
our products rather than to talk 
on the less familiar angle of our 
manufacture or usage. 

Going hand in hand with the 
latest developments in motion pic- 
ture dramatization along commer- 
cial lines, we find the human 
dramatization of products grow- 
ing in use. It is worth while 
tracing it back to its beginning. 
Unquestionably it started when a 
seasoned salesman, in coaching a 
new salesman, reached the point 
of presentation of the sales 
thought to a customer. Because 
the salesman is thoroughly at 
home when talking to an audience 
of one, and spends the bulk of his 
conversational years in talking 
directly and in the first person, he 


Playlets are used by the Jewel Tea Company, Inc., to demonstrate to branch managers how to train their sales- 


men. This cast staged a presentation at the recent convention of branch sales managers. 
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unconsciously reverted to: “Come, 
now you be the customer and I'll 
be the salesman. Here goes!” 

The success of this type of 
dramatization led to the staging 
of demonstration sales before the 
sales forces of customers. Even 
in crude form they were highly 
successful, for each listener easily 
visualized himself as the salesman 
and saw in the dramatized cus- 
tomer the composite of the very 
people he faced over the counter 
or in the office every day. These 
first demonstration sales were 
thoroughly sound in their basic 
idea. They were so strong in 
their appeal that the flaws in their 
technique were overlooked for 
too long a period. 

These demonstration sales were 
undeniably good. They were al- 
most good enough. But because 
they were capable of improvement, 
within the last decade this im- 
provement has been brought into 
being by those to whom selling 
merchandise is considered worthy 
of serious study from every angle. 
As a result, the dramatized sale 
has taken the place of the demon- 
stration sale. 


Five Types of Playlets 


HOSE who were fortunate 

enough to witness “Simp or 
Simpatico” and “Tact or Brass 
Tactics,” presented by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
in connection with its marvelous 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bu- 
reau, have seen the dramatized 
sale brought to a high point of 
technical production. In Messrs. 
Tregoe, Brock and Browne, a 
faultless proof of the possibilities 
of a small cast was easily to be 
seen. As one who was directly 
interested in the presentation of 
“Simp or Simpatico” before an 
erudite export audience, I can 
testify that it was, in theatrical 
parlance, a “wow,” and it received 
a welcome and an appreciation 
which undoubtedly made the hard 
work behind the presentation 
thoroughly worth while to each of 
the three stars. 

Obviously, the first point to de- 
termine in commercial dramatiza- 
tions is the purpose of the drama- 
tization. Roughly speaking, it 
will be found that these playlets 
fall into one of five classes: 

1. Entertainment, with a dash 
of sales thought. 

2. Personification of products 
and trade marks. 

3. Contrast between right and 
wrong sales methods. 


4. Positive sales demonstration. 

5. Sugar-coated information. 

In the preparation of the drama- 
tization of products or sales meth- 
ods, there must be a clean-cut 
choice between the employment 
of outside professionals or the de- 
velopment of the playlet within 
an enterprise. Both methods have 
their distinct advantages; and it 
is a safe generalism that unless 
genuine dramatic talent exists 
within an organization from the 
standpoint of play-writing or the 
technique of stage presentations, 
it is well to seek the best of pro- 
fessional advice. 


“The Play’s the Thing” 


UT in large enterprises, there 

will frequently be found those 
who have enjoyed amateur the- 
atricals as a hobby from a produc- 
tion standpoint, or who, as 
principals in the personal presen- 
tation of thoughts in public, have 
made a study of stagecraft. 

It can be stated as another safe 
generalism that upon one individ- 
ual should be focused the task of 
writing the dramatization and the 
assistance given him should be 
that of cooperation in the sand- 
papering and varnishing of the 
text, plus the type of help which 
is needed in connection with the 
physical staging of the dramati- 
zation. It is by no means essen- 
tial that the author do the casting 
or that he do more than concern 
himself mildly with stage proper- 
ties, lighting, and costumes. 

While it is easily possible for 
rank failure on the mechanical 
side to ruin a well-written playlet 
(as those who have dabbled in 
amateur theatricals can well real- 
ize), it is safe to agree with Wil- 
liam Shakespeare and say, “The 
play’s the thing.” 

Because of the novelty which 
still attends dramatized sales pre- 
sentations, a very modest playlet 
will have all the ear-marks of 
success. Yet the ultimate possi- 
bilities are so great that it is poor 
business, as well as poor artistry, 
to attempt to stage an obviously 
inferior dramatic production. 

A commercial playlet of this 
type is not to be dashed off in 
business hours between spasms of 
dictation and interviews with ad- 
vertising representatives. It rep- 
resents hard, creative work, which 
must combine sound technique 
with human interest. By no means 
incidentally, the author owes it to 
the investment involved to make 
it more than a matter of “he said” 


and “she said.” The dialogue 
should be supplemented by defi- 
nite description of all action and 
definite statement of the attitude 
and mental intent of each speaker, 

An excellent example of this 
attention to detail is shown in a 
commercial playlet, “The Win- 
ning of Alice,” which was pre- 
pared in the Policyholders’ Ser- 
vice Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and 
published in the “Atlantic Coast 
Merchant-Economist.” This com- 
mercial playlet was originally 
written for department stores, but 
its dialogue and plot are so nicely 
balanced that, with little change 
in fundamentals and the slightest 
of substitutions for product iden- 
tification, it could be used by 
many. 

At the present stage of the art 
of dramatized products and dra- 
matized sales presentations, it is 
entirely possible that too much 
stress is being laid upon the 
amount of definite fact and sales 
method. But in this present era 
it is still possible to load the dra- 
matized boat to the gunwales 
without exciting fear or disgust 
in the audience. The novelty plus 
the third dimension — the living, 
breathing, human being — makes 
murder both possible and _profit- 
able. 


Using Professional Talent 
UT it is only fair to look a few 
steps ahead of today. Just as 
in dramatizations through motion 
pictures, we are pulling more and 
more away from the thought that 
the mechanical methods used in 
the production of our products, 
plus a crowd of employees leaving 
the office at night, is the begin- 
ning and end of possibilities, and 
are coming to the deft introduc- 
tion of sales thoughts ina straight 
dramatic presentation, so is there 
a new day dawning in the drama- 
tization method of sales presen- 
tation. 

Recently, in reading one of the 
several unusually fine non-com- 
mercial playlets of Dorothy de 
Jagers, I was impressed with the 
certainty that this enjoyable play- 
let, written solely to entertain, 
would lend itself wonderfully well 
to the type of dramatization which 
could well be used by an automo- 
bile manufacturer or a maker of 
automobile accessories. 

As I studied the playlet still 
further to ascertain its commer- 
cial possibilities in this direction, 

(Continued on page 504) 
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George J. Stewart 


Wear-Ever’s Experience 
with College Salesmen 


N THE late spring of 1923 
G. D. Olmstead, a sales su- 
pervisor of the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, 
visited Grinnell College at Grin- 
nell, lowa, in quest of students to 
sell “Wear-Ever” aluminum ware 
during their summer vacations. 
He was making his regular sea- 
sonal rounds of the universities 
and colleges of the Middle West, 
where every spring it was a part 
of his work to recruit crews of 
young men who seemed qualified 
to sell his line, to train them and 
to direct their activities from the 
time school closed until it re- 
opened the following September. 
On this particular trip to Grin- 
nell he interviewed, among many 
others, a sophomore by the name 
of H. E, Breitenbach. At the 
time, Breitenbach had _ just 
emerged from the hospital where 
he had undergone, in close suc- 
cession a siege of pneumonia and 
an operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Olmstead admitted later that he 
certainly did not look like a po- 
tential leader in a sales organiza- 
tion, yet there was something 
about him which made a strong 
impression. 
On investigating him further, 
however, the supervisor did not re- 
ceive many encouraging replies. 


Breitenbach’s acquaintances failed 
to perceive any spark of salesman- 
ship in him. They regarded him 
as a book-worm, too much inter- 
ested in his studies to make any 
great success in sales work. ‘To 
the average under-graduate, a 
good salesman is first of all a 
good mixer, and good mixers are 
not usually the best of students. 
They believed that the men who 
went in strenuously for athletics, 
student activities and social affairs 
would be the ones most likely to 
succeed in selling. And Breiten- 
bach paid little attention to any 
of those things they held in such 
high esteem as qualifications for 
a salesman. 

But Mr. Olmstead’s experience 
with college men was too broad 
to prejudice him on that account. 
He was well enough acquainted 
with the under-graduate attitude 
toward high scholarship not to 
accept their judgment without a 
grain of salt. Besides, this chap 
Breitenbach was so very much in 
earnest, and had proved himself 
such a tireless and ambitious 
worker, that Mr. Olmstead was 
inclined to favor hiring him. 

Brought up in the country near 
Washington, Iowa, Breitenbach 
had worked his way through the 
Washington High School and 
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made such excellent grades while 
doing it that he graduated in 1921 
at the head of a class of seventy- 
two students. That distinction 
won him a scholarship in Grinnell, 
where he commenced in his fresh- 
man year to duplicate his high 
school record. 

In college, too, he was still com- 
pelled to do outside work in order 
to support himself, and there were 
few menial jobs around town he 
had not filled at one time or an- 
other. They included everything 
from stoking furnaces to scrub- 
bing floors and washing dishes. 
But in spite of his recent illness, 
his long hours of study over his 
books and his hard manual labor 
to earn a living, Breitenbach was 
eager to begin at once learning 
how to sell aluminum ware. Any 
one with that capacity for work, 
Mr. Olmstead decided, deserved 
at least a fair trial, so he hired 
him and sent him out to sell as 
soon as his classes were over for 
the summer. 

He worked steadily through the 
summer of 1923, and was back in 
the field again during the vaca- 
tions of 1924 and 1925. While he 
did not win any conspicuous hon- 
ors those three summers, his sales 
were high and his business large 
enough to enable him to pay all 
his expenses through school. He 
graduated from Grinnell in 1925 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors, also 
winning a scholarship in the Har- 
vard Law School. 


Last summer 706 college 
students and _ teachers 
spent their vacation pe- 
riods selling ‘“Wear- 
Ever” aluminum ware. 
Of this force, George J. 
Stewart, a Kansas Aggie 
student, took first honors 
with sales totaling near- 
ly $10,000 for three 
months. But even at that, 
he was a little short of 
the all-time record of 
over $11,000, set by H. E. 
Breitenbach, of Harvard. 
The records of both are 
described in this article. 
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After one year at Harvard he 
returned to Iowa for another 
summer of sales work, and it was 
during this period that he estab- 
lished the highest record ever 
made by a college man in the his- 
tory of the company. In three 
months. he sold $11,625.35 worth 
of “Wear-Ever” aluminum ware. 
Although the following year there 
were 706 men from 135 colleges 


tion that success in studies is a 
handicap rather than an advan- 
tage in practical business life. 
Breitenbach has taken no little 
satisfaction in exploding this the- 
ory. 

“T have been working strenu- 
ously to try to prove, in a way, 
the practical value of the mental 
discipline acquired by close atten- 
tion to studies,” he stated recently. 


H. E. Breitenbach of Harvard University, who established the highest 
sales record ever made by a college man in the history of the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company 


and universities selling in the 
summer period, his mark still 
stands as the highest ever 
achieved by a college man. 

As a result of that summer's 
work, Breitenbach saved ample 
money to return to Harvard in 
the fall of 1926, but he chose to 
remain in business for two years 
before completing his legal educa- 
tion. Since then he has been a regu- 
lar member of the “Wear-Ever” 
sales staff, and is now located in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, where he con- 
tinues to rank among the leaders 
of the organization. He has won 
trips to Niagara Falls and New 
Orleans in successive sales con- 
tests, and by next September, 
when he plans to re-enter Har- 
vard, he will be financially able 
to start himself in his chosen pro- 
fession as soon as he receives his 
law degree. 

While Breitenbach is pleased 
to have won recognition as the 
largest producer of business ever 
enrolled by the company from the 
ranks of college men, he is equally 
pleased to have confirmed his con- 
viction that a good student may 
be, as well, a good salesman. 
There is a school of thought in 
every educational institution 
which labors under the assump- 


“In the sales experience I have 
had thus far it has been possible 
to cash in on nearly everything 
I learned at college, especially the 
practice in public speaking which 
helps me in my lectures, the prin- 
ciples of applied psychology, the 
power of concentration, and the 
capacity for hard work. I have 
found them applicable alike to 
scholarship or salesmanship, and 
I also expect to find them required 
in the practice of law. 

“There is a common belief 
among a certain class of college 
men, and men outside colleges as 
well, that if a man flunks in school 
he is more or less assured of busi- 
ness success but that if he is good 
enough in his studies to make Phi 
Beta Kappa he has little chance of 
succeeding in practical business 
affairs. This always seemed a 
paradox to me, but I suppose it 
is largely an excuse used by the 
boys who are not so studious to 
condone their unwillingness to 
study.” 

Breitenbach’s case, while more 
outstanding than those of most 
college men who undertake to 
sell the products of the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, illus- 
trates fairly well the results at- 
tained by salesmen recruited from 


institutions of learning. Many of 
the men who are first initiated 
into sales work through these va- 
cation periods become associated 
with the company permanently. 
Others, after becoming acquainted 
with the job one summer, con- 
tinue to sell cooking utensils each 
succeeding summer until they 
leave college and go into other 
lines of business. 


College Recruits 


From the standpoint of the 
company, the practice has proved 
an exceedingly valuable one. Dur- 
ing the summer months many of 
the regular salesmen who are on 
the force the year around take 
their vacations, and by employing 
extra crews of college men the 
company is able to keep the vol- 
ume up without sending substi- 
tutes into their territories. In 
selling direct to the housewives, 
too, summer is the best time for 
salesmen to work the rural and 
small-town territories. Weather 
conditions are in their favor, as 
traveling conditions are an impor- 
tant item and they are able to 
cover more ground and make 
more interviews than in winter. 

Last summer forty-one of the 
706 college men and _ teachers 
added to the selling force during 
part of June, July, August and 
part of September, sold more than 
$2,000 worth of goods each. Over 
a hundred more averaged between 
$1,000 and $2,000, while the aver- 
age earnings of all the salesmen 
were $56.46 a week. 

George J. Stewart, the Kansas 
State Agricultural College stu- 
dent who led the 1927 summer 
period force, hung up a total of 
$9,902.95 in sales, less than $2,000 
under Breitenbach’s all-time rec- 
ord. G. D. Olmstead, the same 
man who hired Breitenbach, also 
was instrumental in bringing 
Stewart into the ranks of “Wear- 
Ever” salesmen. 

“T can well remember,” he men- 
tioned not long ago, “that about 
the only thing that made me think 
Stewart might make a good sales- 
man was the fact that he seemed 
to show an eagerness for hard 
work. Stewart not only has made 
money, but he has developed a 
pleasing personality and an abil- 
ity to handle people which will 
take him far in any line of work. 
Beginning in 1925, he has doubled 
his previous record every sum- 
mer, and although he won high 
honors in 1927 we have every 

(Continued on page 505) 
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“Why Pick on New York?” 
Queries Mr. Coffey 


HY does Saunders 

Norvell, of all people, 

take all the kick and 

intelligence out of his 
previous writing as well as his 
future articles by writing as he 
did in his Bigger and Better Ele- 
phants story in your issue of Jan- 
uary the seventh? 

I lived and worked in New 
York City for thirty years. Dur- 
ing this period of time, I traveled 
extensively on business to hun- 
dreds of the country’s smaller 
cities and towns. At the present 
writing, I am living in a city of 
30,000 population and have been 
living here for about eighteen 
months. 

In this small town, where I now 
make my home, I have found con- 
ditions a great deal different from 
those I was used to in New York, 
such as housing accommodations, 
as the houses here as well as in 
other towns of like size, seem to 
lack all of the refinements found 
in even the moderate priced New 
York apartment. Bathrooms are 
all old fashioned, kitchens are en- 
tirely out of date. Soft coal is 
used exclusively causing a dusky 
blanket to be laid over the city all 
during the long winter months so 
that curtains, linens, furniture, 
carpets, in fact, all the household 
articles in the finest homes, al- 
ways show traces of soot and 
grime. 


A Good Soldier 

N SPITE of these disadvantages 

and many others, I like and 
enjoy the companionship of the 
hnest class of people it has ever 
been my privilege to be associated 
with so that when I return to 
New York, as I do frequently on 
business, I always answer ques- 
tions about the sticks by telling 
my friends that they don’t know 
what they are missing by not liv- 
ing in these so-called sticks. Never 
once did I mention any of the dis- 
advantages which I encounter in 


| my daily life. 


Why does Saunders Norvell 
have to take pen in hand and add 
tuel to the flames by criticizing 
good old New York? He speaks 
oa little Italian restaurant, where 
the food was good and the prices 
moderate only to find as time 


went on and more people became 
acquainted with this restaurant, 
that the place became crowded 
and the guests became the usual 
fat, over-prosperous, shining, 
jewel-bedecked New York crowd. 

I will wager Mr. Norvell right 
now, that 75 per cent of this 
over-prosperous crowd were peo- 
ple from out of New York and I 
know of a good many cases such 
as Mr. Norvell writes about. My 
position in New York was one 
that made it necessary for me to 
entertain business men from out 
of New York three and four times 
a week. Almost without exception 
to the rule, these strict Puritan 
like home town business men 
came to New York with one idea 
in their head, to have a good time, 
miles away from where their 
friends and families and acquain- 
tances could see them, and if I 
had any inclination to become a 
blackmailer, I believe I could have 
collected a goodly sum of money 
from many a prosperous small 
town merchant due to what I 
know of their actions and behavior 
in little old New York. 


Small Town Sports 


OR instance, one example. A 

gentleman held in high esteem 
in his own town, a leader in civic 
and church affairs, who denounced 
drink and all its evils to the citi- 
zens of his town, was a frequent 
visitor to my New York office and 
on every visit, I arranged to keep 
him away from the bright lights 
and was successful in doing so for 
three days and on the night of the 
third day, I left him in his hotel 
room at 12:45 in the morning and 
went to my own home. The next 
morning, I called him on the 
phone and was told not to bother 
him until noon, His voice sounded 
so husky that I became suspicious 
so at 10:30, I went to his room 
and found him in a drunken stu- 
por, with two so-called lady 
friends and gentlemen friends just 
leaving. 

To make a long story short, this 
social and business leader had left 
his room shortly after I had bid 
him good night the previous night, 
located a dive, spent the night 
there, spent all his money as well 
as some he didn’t have, put out a 
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bum check and then after I had 
sobered him up, begged me to 
keep things quiet, to get the check 
back and to get him safely on his 
train for home. I accomplished 
all of these favors he asked, even 
to getting his check back, after he 
had promised this dive keeper that 
he would make it good within a 
few days, with the net result that 
after I had called in a personal 
influential friend to get the check 
back, this fine upstanding home 
town reformer when he arrived 
back in his home town, denounced 
New York, its crooks, and every- 
one else connected with it and re- 
fused to make good my promise 
on the check until I forced him 
to do so. 

The above story is one illustra- 
tion. I could write a book full 
and when you take into considera- 
tion that our little old Manhattan 
Island entertains over 100,000 out 
of town guests a day, 75 per cent 
of them looking for the same kind 
of excitement as this gentleman 
was, do you wonder that they talk 
about New York? 

Here, in the town where I re- 
side at present, I could start 
exactly the same thing as these 
New York visitors do only on a 
much smaller scale. Conditions 
exist here that would not be tol- 
erated for one week in New York. 
The real New Yorker does not 
live this kind of a life. Rather he 
enjoys his home life just as much 
as any individual in the smallest 
town in our country does. Four 
days a week he leaves the house 
at eight in the morning and is 
home at six, spending about two 
evenings a week at the local 
movie or a worth while theatrical 
performance. 


The Eyes of the Beholder 


R. NORVELL’S small town 

criticism of the place he calls 
home, has spoiled for me, at least, 
his future articles. His story of 
the restaurant was certainly too 
bad but may I ask how many of 
his friends did he bring there? 
Also his story about the charming 
little river, which flowed beside 
the road near the small town 
where he addressed the Chamber 
of Commerce. Has Mr. Norvell 
ever driven down Riverside Drive 
on a summer’s evening and seen 
the bobbing lights on the hun- 
dreds of vessels on our little old 
Hudson River or has he ever seen 
our Uncle Sam’s Navy lined up 
in majestic array on this same 
river? 
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And about the canal — we have 
an abandoned canal in my present 
home town. It has not been filled 
in, neither has it been used for a 
number of years, except as a cess- 
pool and dumping ground for the 
city’s sewerage. It crosses the main 
street and on a warm summer’s 
night, a gas mask is needed when 
you approach it. Also, may I 
touch on the beautiful little cafe- 
teria, which he found in one of the 
manufacturing plants of this small 
town. Has Mr. Norvell ever vis- 
ited one of the thousands of pret- 
ty cafeterias, maintained by large 
concerns in New York City, where 
food of the best is supplied below 
cost to their employees, such as 
the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Sunshine Biscuit 
Company and many, many others? 


What’s Sauce for the Goose 


There he will also find young 
and old men and women not in 
evening dress and might I suggest 
to Mr. Norvell that he give a 
- thought to the working conditions 
in a big city versus a small town. 
Our big city girls work from nine 
until five with a half day off on 
Saturday the year round with all 
holidays observed and when a 
holiday falls on Friday or Mon- 
day, the week end off. 

And last but not least, I find 
great pleasure in informing Mr. 
Norvell that racé, creed, color nor 
condition of servitude make any 
difference in my New York and 
probably your Chicago. Can this 
be said of our American small 
town with its Ku Klux Klan, its 
Anti-Saloon Leagues and its Kan- 
garoo Courts, which never for a 
moment would think of bothering 
the main streeters but who prey 
and exist through blood money 
obtained from the small town poor 
working class? Yes, Mr. Norvell 
is entitled to his thoughts on New 
York, just the same as the real 
New Yorker is entitled to his 
thoughts of the small town but, 
at least, he should keep them to 
himself as we do, except when 
articles such as Bigger and Better 
Elephants get under our skin.— 
Martin V. Coffey, sales manager, 
The Miami Cabinet Company, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


The Sta-Jax Sales Company, 
Gary, Indiana, manufacturer of 
jacks, has appointed the Frank M. 
Comrie Company, automotive 
agency at Chicago, to direct its 
advertising and merchandising. 


Branding Barnyard 


Broilers 


HEN the Irvin F. Paschall 

Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, recently announced 
that it had undertaken the adver- 
tising of a tattoo marker for 
chickens, the logical conclusion to 
draw would be that the product 
in question was for the exclusive 
use of the celebrated “tattooed 
ladies” of the sideshows. Or per- 
haps it might mean sailors’ wives 
who, according to all tradition, 
infest every port. 

Such, however, is not the case. 
These are tattoo markers for real 
chickens, and for pigeons, ducks 
and turkeys, as well. They are 
made by the Divco Marker Cor- 
poration, Aurora, Illinois, which 
is undertaking a pretentious cam- 
paign to let farmers know that 
they no longer have to worry 
about the boys from the neigh- 
boring farms stealing through the 
fence on dark nights and making 
away with their broods. It is said 
that the theft of such fowl is run- 
ning to vast proportions. 


Business Librarians 


Discuss Problems 


A’ A RECENT round-table of 
the Illinois Chapter, Special 
Libraries Association, business li- 
brary problems were discussed 
and the following two facts were 
brought out: 

The location of a library in the 
organization which it serves, has 
a tremendous influence on its use 
and subsequently, on its value. 
Examples were cited of business 
libraries that “failed” because they 
were located in out-of-the-way 
places, and it was found that those 
located in the very center of 
things had the best chances of sur- 
viving and becoming invaluable 
to their firms. 

Second, the satisfied customer 
of the library is its best advertise- 
ment and the test of its value. The 
use of the library should beso wide- 
spread that members of the organ- 
ization will automatically turn to 
it for information when any prob- 
lem arises which can be solved by 
reference to the experience and 
ideas of others. 


P. C. Doyle, sales manager of 
the American Metal Cap Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York, has 
been appointed vice president. 


George B. Norton 


Norton Joins Showers 


Brothers 


EORGE B. NORTON, ior 

the past nine years sales 
manager of Coppes Brothers and 
Zook, Nappanee, Indiana, has 
been appointed sales manager of 
the Showers Brothers Company, 
Bloomington, Indiana, effective 
March 5. Mr. Norton has been a 
major in the United States army 
and at one time was a staff mem- 
ber of the Milwaukee Journal. 


Small Gain Shown for 
Western Auto Supply 


HE Western Auto Supply 

Company, operating thirty 
auto supply stores, reports Janu- 
ary sales as $545,340, compared 
with $514,238 for twenty-eight 
stores which were operating dur- 
ing January, 1927. 

Evidently this chain would have 
shown a loss in sales had it not 
been for the opening of two addi- 
tional stores, for the total gain 
was only $31,102. Figuring $15, 
000 a month for the two new 
stores, this would leave no in- 
crease for the other twenty-eight 
stores. The average monthly sales 
were $18,178 for each store. 


Arnold S. Breakey joined the 
organization of Griffin, Johnson 
& Mann, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, on March 1. Mr. 
Breakey resigned from Frank Sea- 
man, Inc., where he has been tor 
nine years as account manager 
and director of service. 
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LF ClASP- ENVELOPES 


Request samples from your nearest distributor: 


Baltimore, Md., Hubbs & Corning Company Detroit, Michigan, The Union Paper & Twine Co. Pitesburgh, Pa., The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. 
Boston, Mass., D. F. Munroe Company Indianapolis, Indiana, C. P. Lesh Paper Company Richmond, Va., Cauthorne Paper Company 
Buffalo, N. ¥., Union Paper & Twine Company Milwaukee, Wise., The W. F. Nackie Paper Co. Rochester, N. Y., Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co. 
Chicago, Ill., Chicago Paper Company Nashville, Tenn., The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. St. Louis, Mo., Acme Paper Company 

Cine innati, Ohio, The Chatfield & Woods Co. New York, N. Y., Charles F. Hubbs & Company Toledo, Ohio, The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, The Standard Envelope Mfg. Co. Philadelphia, Pa., A. Hartung & Company Troy, N. Y., Charles F. Hubbs & Company 
Columbus, Ohio, Scioto Paper Company Philadelphia, Pa., The J. L. N. Smythe Co. Washington, D. C., Stanford Paper Company 


© 1928, The $. E. Mfg. Co. 
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ARE YOUR BEST IDEAS 
THROWN NAKED TO THE STREET ? 


You recognize the merit of your good ideas because 

you see them. Your public is visual minded too. Don’t 

make it easy for the crowd to miss your point by rushing 

your ideas out before they are effectively clothed. Define 

pr rem their meaning with pictorial dress. Then your good ideas 
Leaves Nothing ate no longer naked orphans. In magazines, newspapers 
Untold —in all of your printed sales efforts—your good ideas can 
be made effective ideas with the intelligent use of photo- 

engravings. ’Phone the nearest member of the American 
Photo-Engravers Association today. He can help give 

your worth-while ideas effective graphic appeal in print. 


No. 3 of a series illustrating the versatility of the zinc etching 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES ¢ 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK ® CHICAGO 


Copyright 1927, American Photo-Engravers Association 


Ingenious Methods for 
Finding New Prospects 


By Harrison MacJOHNSTON 


As part of the instruction they have received, all 
salesmen know pretty well where they may expect 


to obtain new customers. 


They have been taught 


how to solicit the accounts of certain definite classes 


of prospects. 


But the resourceful salesman isn’t 


satisfied merely to cover these cut-and-dried sources 
of new accounts. This article relates how several 
such salesmen get the customers other men overlook. 


S MIGHT be expected, a 
salesman of non-skid 
chains took every icy or 
slippery day as an oppor- 

tunity to equip his own car with 
his particular brand of chains. He 
put them on at the slightest pro- 
vocation, both to remind motorists 
of the need for chains on such a 
day and as a demonstration to 
prospects of the kind of chains he 
was selling. 

One especially skiddy morning 
he was noticing how many cars 
passed him without chains. Won- 
dering how he could impress upon 
them the importance of equip- 
ping their cars properly for such 
occasions, he struck upon an idea 
which had never occurred to him 
before. Parking his car at a slip- 
pery turn in the street, he waited 
there for prospects to come slid- 
ing around the corner on chainless 
wheels. As they did he hailed 
them, gave them a brief selling 
talk, and then led them to the 
nearest garage, first making sure 
they would specify his brand. 

If the garage man did not have 
his chains in stock, the salesman 
would supply them from a stock 
carried in the back compartment 
of his roadster, giving the dealer 
full commission on the sale, and 
getting an order for as many as 
the dealer should carry in stock. 

This plan was good only in 
periods of bad weather, of course, 
but it did work then, and mean- 
time the salesman could sell many 
dealers by telling them how he 
worked in slippery weather, and 
offering them a large outdoor 


chain sign to hang up whenever 
safety on the roads called for the 
use of chains. 

The sales manager in this case 
had found that a majority of 
motorists don’t buy chains until 
the actual need for them comes 
along. This is true of a great many 
kinds of merchandise, but it offers 
special opportunities at times for 
salesmen who know how to take 
advantage of them, as did the 
automobile chain salesman. 


On the Trail of Prospects 


HEN, there was the subur- 

ban real-estate salesman who 
called on the young married peo- 
ple in town about two years after 
the birth of the first child. He 
found that about 30 per cent of 
these young people were very 
good prospects for homes of their 
own. He got his information from 
the county birth records. He knew 
the child’s name when he called 
and it was an interesting and 
usually an easy matter to figure 
out with these young people how 
they could arrange to finance a 
home of their own. Fully half his 
sales were made in this way, and 
he was successful in this field. 

An automobile salesman called 
on automobile repair shops when 
he was short of good prospects 
for his car. By using his agreeable 
personality to advantage, he got 
the names of people from the re- 
pair men, who within the past 
year had spent a hundred dollars or 
more for repairs on their old cars. 
Armed with this information, he 
seldom failed to get a hearing 
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with these prospects by asking 
them if they did not think it was 
greater economy to own a new 
car built to stand long, hard wear 
and keep down the repair costs, 
than to own an older car which 
was made by a manufacturer who 
perhaps didn’t think so much of 
building into his car freedom from 
high repair bills. He proved that 
his car was the one that was sel- 
dom in a repair shop by using 
clipped advertisements which im- 
pressed this point as the central 
selling appeal. 

For weeks at a time, this sales- 
man’s business would be alto- 
gether with prospects obtained 
in the way explained above. He 
not only got in touch with a lot of 
prospects, but nearly all of them 
were those who really needed a 
new car. That is usually the way 
it is when unique ways of finding 
prospects are developed. 


Creating Consumer Demand 


SALESMAN whose product 

was a special chair and desk 
for study purposes at home, got 
the names and occupations of the 
parents of first-year high-school 
students from the school records 
in each town. He then called on 
several of these good prospects 
and got several orders. Armed 
with his orders and his list of 
prospects and with copy for a 
short but good letter to be used 
by the dealer in getting these pros- 
pects to call and see this special 
desk-chair set at the store, he 
called on the most likely furniture 
man in town and found it rela- 
tively easy to sell him a few dozen 
sets. 

This method was a little slow, 
but it was sure, and in the long 
run his plan paid him better than 
that of simply telling the dealer 
how it could be done. 

In many cases where salesmen 
employ unique methods of finding 
prospects, the method is one that 
goes down to the real prospect — 
the user. And it pays every sales- 
man of resale goods to remember 
that his real prospects are not the 
people to whom he sells direct. 
They are the people who actually 
consume what he sells. If he can 
figure out a practical way for his 
customers to bring his goods to 
the attention of real prospects and 
sell them, he is not only going to 
save himself effort in selling to 
the dealer, but he is paving the 
way for repeat orders. 

Take the case of the chewing 
gum salesman who got from his 
firm’s sales promotion manager 
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the idea of blazing the way for a 
new flavor. He knew that gum 
tastes best just after a meal. He 
knew also that his gum was an 
exceptionally good flavor. If his 
real prospects would only try it, 
he knew they would “stick to it,” 
as he said. So he got some small 
bushel baskets, put false bottoms 
in them, and made them look full 
of single sticks of his gum. He 
attached a neat card to this basket 
reading, “One cent each —if you 
haven’t a penny, you can’t have 
any.” 

He put these baskets on restau- 
rant cashier counters and in drug 
stores, giving the restaurant or 
the drug store all the proceeds 
from the sales, about $2.50, in re- 
turn for an order of 12 cartons to 
be displayed in the same place, 
using the regular display carton 
and card. 


oil tank sitting out waiting to be 


interred, and signed up the house- 


holder for his brand of a fuel oil. 

And there was the check pro- 
tector salesman who got lists of 
prospects from banks who, of 
course, were willing to have him 
sell all their customers who wrote 
checks that could be raised. 

There was also the insurance 
salesman who got the names of 
the relatives, far and near, and 
the known friends of recently de- 
ceased people, and found among 
them many good prospects for 
protection. 

Another was the bond salesman 
who sold several banks in his 
territory on the idea of dealing in 
good bonds. He got the names of 
their customers who should be in 
the market for bonds, called on 
them, sold them, and cleared the 
business through the banks. In 


With the regular March 31 issue of Sales Manage- 
ment will be introduced the first Annual Reference 
Number, “An International Year Book of Advertis- 
ing.” As an elaboration of the Dartnell Advertisers’ 
Guide, published last year in 868 pages and priced at 
$5.00 a volume, it will be all that the name implies. 
All the old features of the Guide will be retained, 
while many new ones are being added, including 
final tabulations of the “Dartnell Check-Up on the 
Distribution of Nationally Advertised Products” ; re- 
views of the progress of advertising during 1927, of 
outstanding advertising campaigns of 1927 and of 
developments in advertising copy during 1927, and 
an analysis of the progress of advertising organiza- 
tions, with pictures of the officers and other data. 


A mogest amount of local ad- 
vertising was used effectively in 
stimulating sales while the gum 
was on display in many places. 
Having a good gum of a new 
flavor that was really pleasing, 
this method of sampling to pros- 
pects was found profitable. And 
it got away from the often un- 
favorable reaction of getting some- 
thing for nothing on the part of 
consumers. The sales promotion 
manager in this case had remem- 
bered from his own experience 
that to get a stick of gum for 
nothing somehow cheapened that 
gum in his estimation. 

There was the oil salesman who, 
as he drove around his town last 
year, stopped wherever he saw an 


this way, he worked up a big 
wholesale business. 

Then, there was the correspon- 
dence school salesman who adver- 
tised profitable work for any and 
every man who was temporarily 
laid off or was out of a job for 
any reason. He offered them work 
in any one of the courses he was 
selling. He found these people to 
be good prospects for training that 
would enable them to get a better 
job and steadier work. He empha- 
sized the hard work it was neces- 
sary for his prospects to do in 
taking any of the courses he sold. 
Wanting work of any kind, many 
accepted his offer that would lead 
to self-improvement. 

There was also the furniture 


salesman who had an advance 
woman precede his visits to towns. 
This woman called on all the fur- 
niture dealers in the town, looked 
over their stores and stock as a 
prospective customer, and made 
mental notes as she asked about 
this and that, later putting down 
the facts about each store which 
would enable the salesman to 
classify the prospects, call on 
those likely to be interested in his 
line, and make a more effective 
sales talk to them. 

There was the refrigerator sales- 
man who got in touch with the 
local ice delivery men in each 
town, and got from them the 
names of people who really needed 
new ice boxes. He called on these 
people to get their interest in his 
special refrigerator, then sold to 
the local dealers by having them 
telephone the people and confirm 
the fact that they were interested 
in his ice box. 

And there was the wet-wash 
laundry delivery man who often 
traveled down the alleys, stop- 
ping to deliver his sales talk when- 
ever he saw a house-wife hanging 
up her clothes. 

And so, the story is almost end- 
less of how salesmen who use a 
little ingenuity can find many 
more good prospects. The best of 
these plans usually work from 
finding good prospects among 
actual users of the product back 
to the local suppliers of that prod- 
uct. They develop good outlets by 
developing prospects, or a plan of 
finding prospects, that can be 
used by the distributors to whom 
they sell direct. 


Goodyear Tire Reports 


1927 Profit 


OODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 

| ber Company reports a net 
profit of $13,135,666 for 1927. 
Goodyear tire sales increased 15 
per cent over 1926, but net sales 
of all products were 3% per cent 
less than for 1926. This decrease 
in volume was due to lower sell- 
ing prices. 

In spite of this excellent profit- 
showing, deductions for re-financ- 
ing charges and loss on liquidation 
of subsidiaries brought a deficit 
of $5,119,508. 


An office has been opened in 
New York City by the Julian J. 
Behr Company, Inc., Cincinnati 
advertising agency, with M. A. 
Abel as manager and Julius 
Joseph, Jr., as assistant manager. 


a a 
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“Since merchants have gotten themselves into what approaches 
the newspaper business (in the management of Shopping Newses), 
they look upon the rate as a criterion by which they may judge 
production cost, circulation value. They have learned in Cleve- 
land, for instance, that for every $100 they spend for advertising 
in the daily newspaper, the proportion of that $100 which goes 
for the purchase of 
He Didn’ f Mean Us! circulation in that 
country classification, 

whieh, 1 in Cleveland’s case begins at 35 miles from the heart of 
the town, costs them from $17 to $47, depending upon the pro- 
portion of country circulation... . . When $47 of $100 spent 
with a newspaper goes 35 miles from the territory 
in which it may be said in truth that store cus- 
tomers are concentrated, it is painful.’’ 


From an address by Mr. Sam 

B. Anson before the sales pro- 

motion division of the National 

Retail Dry Goods Association 

at New York, during the week 
of February 6th. 


When Mr. Sam Anson he mentioned the area of The TRUE 


| NePress | 


CLEVELAND ’S 


made the startling state- 
ment that $47 out of every 
$100 spent for advertising 
in one Cleveland news- 
paper goes to buy country 
circulation he didn’t mean 
us. Ninety-one per cent 
(91%) of Cleveland Press circulation is 
concentrated in the city and suburban 
area. Only $9 out of every 


isthe 
First 


Bay in 
Cleveland 


Cleveland Market as defined by The 
Cleveland Press for many years—also 
agreed upon by innumerable unbiased 
marketing authorities, and proved by 
innumerable surveys. 


When $47 out of every $100—or any 
other such large amount—is spent in 
buying country readers in a newspaper 
that has its circulation spread all over 
the map, a check-up of 


$100 spent in The Press 
goes to buy country cir- 
culation. This is by far 
the largest degree of 
concentration obtainable 
from any Cleveland news- 
paper. 


When he mentioned 35 


LORAIN 
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the results from such ad- 
vertising is, to use Mr. 
Anson’s words, “painful.” 


There is nothing “pain- 
ful” about Cleveland 
Press circulation. It is 
concentrated where it will 


miles as the territory in 
which Cleveland store cus- 
tomers are concentrated, 


The True Cleveland Market (pictured shave) 

is 35 miles in radius, 1,525,000 in population ; 

the only market in which Cleveland news- 
paper advertising functions profitably. 


produce business, make 
sales, get results that are 
traceable, tangible, real. 


The Cleveland Press 


NATIONAL ADVER 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Atlanta + Detroit - 


FIRST 


San Francisco 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


TISING DEPARTMENT 
400 N. Michigan Blivd., Chicago 
Seattle + Los Angeles - Portland 


ADVERTISING BUY! 


The First 
Woman 


to Win the 
Dartnell 
Award 


WO years ago The 

Dartnell Corporation 

conceived and put into 

practice a plan for suit- 
ably recognizing those outstand- 
ing salesmen whose work demon- 
strated a high degree of creative 
selling ability. Since that time 
the embossed gold medals, emble- 
matic of The Dartnell Award for 
Salesmanship, have been presented 
to salesmen in many lines of 
business. 

They have been won by men 
who sell typewriters, cash regis- 
ters and check writers to stores 
and offices for their own use, by 
men who sell candy, neckties, 
rugs and other commodities to 
merchants for resale to the pub- 
lic, by men who sell business ser- 
vices to corporation executives, 
fire extinguishers to factories, 
even groceries direct to consum- 
ers. Practically every class of 
men engaged in sales work has 
been represented. 


Making the Right Sale 


3ut striking examples of con- 
structive salesmanship may be 
found where they are least ex- 
pected. For example, a sales rep- 
resentative of John Rudin and 
Company, Inc., a Chicago concern 
publishing an adaptation of the 
Bible called “The Book of Life,” 
has submitted evidence of a sell- 
ing accomplishment which, by al- 
most any standard of measure- 
ment, ranks side by side with 
those of the men who have already 
been rewarded. The fact that this 
representative is a woman makes 
her feat all the more remarkable. 

Elsie Newland is her name, and 
the distinction she achieved 
through closing one unusual sale 


stands as one of the most signal 
victories in the records of her 
company. She spent two summers 
in a medium-sized city in north- 
ern Indiana. But from her first 
few days in the territory she kept 
hearing references to a certain 
Judge Allen who — although that 
is not actually his name—was 
known everywhere as the city’s 
“grand old man,” the “dean of the 
North Indiana bar.” So many 
prospects spoke of him and asked 
her whether she had interviewed 
him, that she determined to find 
out more about him. 

The judge was the head of the 
leading law firm in town and al- 
ways took the lead in promoting 
any charitable, civic or educa- 
tional movement. She realized at 
once that if she could get his en- 
dorsement of her set of books it 
would carry considerable influ- 
ence with the mothers and min- 
isters upon whom it was her work 
to call. If she could sell him she 
felt assured of her success in what 
was considered one of the hardest 


Elsie Newland 


Elsie Newland, who sells 
books for John Rudin 
and Company, Inc., 
csosed a sale—and, sub- 
sequently, a chain of 
sales—which entitles her 
to rank along with those 
salesmen whose work 
has won “The Dartnell 
Award for Salesman- 
ship.” How one hard sale 
led to many easy ones 
is told in this article. 
[476] 


towns to break into in northern 
Indiana. 

Miss Newland made many fruit- 
less visits to his office before she 
met him. He was always either 
busy or out of his offices which 
were, incidentally, the most elab- 
orately furnished suite of rooms 
she had ever seen, occupying an 
entire floor of a large building. A 
less determined salesman would 
have been overawed or discour- 
aged earlier, but not Miss New- 
land. Every time other influential 
citizens asked her, “Have you 
seen Judge Allen yet? What does 
he say about the work?” she 
would make another call. 


One Order Leads to Many 

Finally one day she visited his 
office while he was there. He was 
busy but asked if she wouldn't 
wait. By that time she had be- 
come accustomed to the elegance 
of the office and felt less timidity 
about approaching him. After a 
long wait she Was ushered in by 
an office boy. 

As Miss Newland describes her 
sensations on entering his office: 

“So many things flashed through 
my mind that I almost faltered. 
There sat ‘the grand old man’ 
busy at his desk. He was anim- . 
posing figure, with a fine face and 
a shock of snowy hair. The first 
citizen in that part of the state! 
What a library he must have, and 
there I had come to sell him the 
Book of Life.” She felt almost 
presumptuous in even suggesting 
that she take some of his time. 

“T went up to him and intro- 
duced myself and stated my mis- 
sion,” she continued. “He looked 
at me kindly and said, ‘My dear 
lady, I am not buying books any 
more. I am past seventy-five and 
my youngest grandchild gradu- 
ates next year from college. [am 
beginning to dispose of my libra- 
ry. During the last year I have 
given away more than a thou- 
sand volumes, and have only 
begun.’ 

“‘T know that is true, and I 
understand,’ I answered, ‘but I 
have heard so many references to 
you that I want you to see my 
books. Your opinion of them will 
be of great help to me here.’ 

“What have you?’ he asked. 

“‘T have the Book of Life, 
which is a new arrangement of 
the Bible, in modern form, linking 
it with art, literature and history 
in such a-way that busy men are 
able to get more reading done in 
the limited time they have.’ 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


TO COVER 


Who Reads 


The Indianapolis Times? 


MEMBER of one of 

the two leading exclu- 
sive clubs in Indianapolis, and an 
advertiser of much experience, tells 
us that his club runs out of its supply 
of the Times each noon, while the piles of the other papers 
are undepleted. Here is added proof that the worthwhile 
citizens of the Hoosier Capital like the quick, concentrated 


way in which the Indianapolis Times handles the news. 


The Times Market 


OVER 65,000 FAMILIES 
most of whom read ONLY the Times 


INDIANAPOLIS YOU MUST USE THE TIMES 
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“He smiled. ‘You have come 
to sell me such a work when I am 
not even a member of the church?’ 

“In all the information I had 
gathered about him, I had not 
learned this. I had not even con- 
sidered it as a possible objection. 
I had to say something, the right 
thing, and say it quickly, so I 
came back with, ‘Then, Judge, I’m 
sure you need it so much more. 
A man of your age, position, edu- 
cation and influence should have 
something to arouse him, and I 
believe the Book of Life can do 
it.’ It was a bold thing to say, 
and if I had thought about it 
longer I probably would have 
hesitated to do it, but on the spur 
of the moment I had no choice. 

“His face flushed as he replied, 
‘Perhaps I do. Ill look at it, but 
I can’t today.’ And he set a date 
two weeks in advance. 


The Reward of Persistency 


“I primed myself for that inter- 
view. I spent many hours per- 
fecting a brief yet comprehensive 
presentation of my product. He 
was greatly interested from the 
first. I sold him in twenty min- 
utes. Then he took me into the 
office of three of his partners and 
said, ‘Miss Newland has a book 
that you need as much as I. I 
bought it... And I sold two of 
them. 

“Needless to say I was walking 
on air as I left the Judge’s office. 
It facilitated my work in that city 
and in practically every other city 
in northern Indiana, so much that 
selling that summer was both en- 
joyable and successful far beyond 
my expectations. The support 
and cooperation from other lead- 
ers which I had vainly been seek- 
ing previously came easily when 
they heard that Judge Allen had 
purchased my product.” 

Early the following spring Miss 
Newland returned to that city to 
finish working the territory, in- 
cluding neighboring towns and 
villages, which she had begun. 
She knew that Judge Allen’s pur- 
chase would continue to be a 
strong influence, but his use of 
the book would count for a great 
deal more if it had been satisfac- 
tory. She wanted to find out as 
soon as possible how well he liked 
it. She called half a dozen times 
again before she was able to see 
him, but when she at length was 
admitted to his office he recog- 
nized her at once. 

“You are the lady who sold me 
these books,” he said promptly, 


pointing to the set which he kept 
near him. “Be seated,” he added, 
“T want to talk with you awhile.” 
And he expressed his pleasure in 
reading them. 

Miss Newland thanked him and 
mentioned how his influence had 
helped her sales. She said that he 
had bought them in such a short 
interview that she wondered if 
he had regretted it. 

He began turning the pages 
and remarked, “If I never open 
the other volumes I have my 
money’s worth here. I read and 
re-read it like a favorite novel.” 
At this point they were inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a 
client and she left the office. 

A few weeks later she noticed 
in a church bulletin that Judge 
Allen was to speak the following 
Sunday from the pulpit. She went 
to hear him and his talk was an 
application of parts of the Book 
of Life to the practice of law. 
Turning to her neighbor, Miss 
Newland said that she understood 
the judge was not a religious man. 

“He joined the church last 
winter,” was the reply. “Every- 
one was greatly surprised, for he 
is so old, but something must 
have happened to change him. He 
is very active and seems to be 
trying to make up for lost time.” 

“This is why my hardest sale 
was my best sale,’ concluded 


Miss Newland. “I have always 
felt that ‘that something’ was per- 
haps the set of books I sold him.” 

It may seem a wide gap be- 
tween the sale of an order of hard- 
ware to the sale of a set of re- 
ligious books which resulted in 
a radical change in a man’s life, 
but fundamentally the difference 
is not so great after all. Miss 
Newland’s contact with the old 
Judge embodied everything a 
good salesman must observe to 
sell any kind of commodity. She 
singled out her best prospect. She 
was alert to follow him up, to re- 
main undiscouraged by delays, to 


_ keep after him persistently and to 


approach him in a manner best 
calculated to produce a favorable 
decision. 

She was confronted by the 
hardest kind of objections. She 
ran the risk of offending him more 
than it would have been possible 
to do if she had been selling some 
other kind of commodity, yet she 
diplomatically turned aside his 
objection and closed the sale so 
strongly that its effects were far- 
reaching. Not only do her sales 
tactics commend themselves to 
the attention of salesmen in many 
other lines of business, but her 
vigilance in seeing to it that the 
customer is kept more than satis- 
fied is a strong point in her sales 
SUCCESS. 


Foreign ‘Trade Convention to 


Meet at 


HE principal theme of the 

Fifteénth National Foreign 
Trade Convention to be held at 
Houston, Texas, on April 25, 26 
and 27, will be United States trade 
with Latin America, according to 
a recent announcement made by 
O. K. Davis, secretary, National 
Foreign Trade Council. 

The presence of more than ten 
business delegations from Latin 
American countries is already as- 
sured. They will confer with 
American business executives 
from more than 30 states, on 
American sales and distribution 
practices most successful south of 
the Rio Grande and on import, 
credit, banking, and advertising 
questions of vital interest to North 
and South American trade. 

The coming convention is con- 
sidered of unusual importance as 
an incentive to keep our trade 


Houston 


supremacy in Latin America, the 
announcement reads, for already 
more than one-quarter of the man- 
ufactured goods exported from 
America are sold in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and our pre-emi- 
nence among the sources of 
supply to every Latin American 
country has been a new factor in 
our world trade since 1925. In 
1927 our total trade with Latin 
America was close to $2,000,000,- 
000, which is slightly greater than 
that of our three principal com- 
petitors, England, France and 
Germany, put together. 

A feature of the program will 
be a series of nine addresses deliv- 
ered by nation-wide authorities on 
export practice, on the basic fac- 
tors of export merchandising. This 
discussion will take the place of 
the usual group sessions of the 
convention. 
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$4721.26 in Fruit and Produce 
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Ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A Cievetanp dealer sold $4721.26 worth of fruit 
and produce by eight long distance “‘sequence’’ 
telephone calls costing $9.20. 

This firm had a list of 15 out-of-town customers 
who might buy up to a carload at a time. The list 
was filed in advance with the long distance operator. 
When notified, she started putting the calls through. 
As one was finished, another was ready. Of the 15 
calls placed at this particular time, 12 were completed 
and 8 resulted in sales. 


“Sequence lists’’ of this kind are another conve- 
nience for saving the time of the long distance 
telephone user. In one morning another Cleve- 
land firm, a financial house, placed 47 sequence 


calls in bringing out a new bond issue. Forty-five 
calls were completed, telephone charges were $40— 
and sales $82,500. An Ontario milling company rep- 
resentative, at a cost of $8.15, sold seventeen and a 
half carloads of flour and feed. An Idaho wholesale 
grocery sold $7000 worth of goods in an hour. 


Long distance telephone service can be custom- 
made to suit your business. No matter what the 
requirements of your organization, this swift, eco- 
nomical service can be fitted to them. 


What distant calls could you profitably make 
now? You will be surprised how little they 
oe ee ee ee Calling by 
number takes less time. . . . Number, please? 


Campaigns that Might Be Launched 


2 


Industrial Markets 


Literature and advertising not 
considered technical enough to 
adequately inform and convince. 

From many reports such as 
these the makers of Continent 
paint were able to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions and establish 
them as standards. 

First, that paint control lies in 
the hands of the trained technical 
executive. 

Second, that manufacturer’s 
salesmen play an important part 
in the picture and that their value 
increases in proportion to the 
technical service they can render 
in the discussion of their product. 

Third, that manufacturer’s lit- 
erature and advertising is read 
and followed, but that the prefer- 
ence is for advertising that really 
informs. 

Fourth, that a trial application 
is usually demanded and is an im- 
portant determining factor. 

From this it was seen that the 
present sales and distribution set- 
“up was not sufficiently linked to 
the requirements demanded by 
the industrial buyer, and that it 
would be necessary to organize 
an industrial sales division, staffed 
by technical paint salesmen of 
high calibre, trained to meet the 
technical industrial buyer on his 
own ground. 


Reaching the Right Market 


As for manufacturer’s literature 
and advertising, it was obvious 
that this, also, should have behind 
it the backbone of real and helpful 
technical information on the sub- 
ject of the industrial application 
of paint. The blazing electric 
sign that twinkled above the Great 
White Way might serve its pur- 
pose for the man in the street, but 
not for the man in the shop. The 
general advertising appeal, illus- 
trated by pretty pictures, might 
do for the man in the home but 
not for the technical executive in 
the plant. Industry must be ap- 
proached in a serious manner and 
in the way best calculated to 
strike home. Industrial sales re- 
sistance was recognized to be 
something entirely apart from the 
resistance shown by the private 
user. 

Pursuing its investigation, the 


(Continued from page 454) 


company found that among the 
factors which determine the pur- 
chase of branded paint, three out 
of every ten factors which influ- 
ence companies to adopt ready- 
mixed paint are based on the satis- 
factory quality of the product. 
This quality factor is of far more 
than one-third importance, be- 
cause most companies gave two 
more reasons for turning to ready- 
mixed branded paint. Practically 
every company where investiga- 
tions were made named either 
quality or economy of labor in 
getting the finished job as the 
leading factor. 


Quality and Cost Factors 


Better paint and economy 
seemed to be the things most gen- 
erally sought. Here then are the 
factors that have sold industry 
the ready-mixed paint idea. Ob- 
viously these same factors should 
be stressed to influence an indus- 
trial buyer to specify a particular 
brand of ready-mixed paint which, 
in this case, was Continent: 

1. Better paint. Regarding this 
factor the industrial buyer feels 
that the paint manufacturer can 
produce a better paint than can 
be mixed on the job. He recog- 
nizes the paint manufacturer as a 
specialist with the experience to 
determine proper formulas to mix 
paint; 30 per cent agree on this. 

2. Economy. The industrial 
paint buyer is convinced that 
ready-mixed (or branded) paint is 
economical, both in a reasonable 
first cost and in the total labor 
cost involved in applying it; 28 
per cent check on this factor. 

3. Uniformity. The industrial 
paint buyer not only recognizes 
the ability of the paint manufac- 
turer to produce a uniform paint 
but, with the labor and equip- 
ment available, indicates difficul- 
ties in the way of getting a uni- 
form product in mixed-on-the-job 
paint; 19 per cent express this 
viewpoint. 

4. Convenience. Theconvenience 
of ready-mixed paint is obvious; 
18 per cent mentioned this ad- 
vantage. 

5. Miscellaneous. A few of the 
miscellaneous factors mentioned 
were: “Special service given by 
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paint manufacturers”; “Line of 
least resistance” ; “Not such a fire- 
hazard”; “Brighter color obtain- 
able,” etc. 

These are the factors that have 
sold the ready-mixed paint idea to 
industry. In themselves they gave 
the clue to the proper buyer inter- 
est keynote to inject into the 
advertising. Copy points were 
therefore clearly defined, and each 
subject furnished ample scope for 
expansion and discussion along 
the technical lines that industry 
desired. What the paint will do 
is a talking point of major impor- 
tance and this, as well as good 
paint value, were selected as the 
primary standards that industry 
is using in selecting paint. 

By way of review let us put 
down the conclusions reached 
thus far. These conclusions are 
as follows: 

That industry is ready to buy 
46 per cent of the production of 
paint manufacturers. 

That 93 per cent of industry is 
sold on branded paint. 

That industry buys paint in 
large units. 

That industry buys upon the 
desirable basis of what the paint 
will do. 

That industry buys through its 
superintendents, engineers anid 
managers. 


Methods of Approach 


Selling paint to industry, there- 
fore, narrows down to the ques- 
tion of how these superintendents, 
engineers and managers may most 
effectively be influenced. And the 
final decision was made to adopt 
what may be called a “balanced 
program of sales promotion” 
which consisted of four general 
methods. 

1. Salesmen 

2. Conventions and exhibits 

3. Manufacturer’s literature 

4. Industrial publications 

It is interesting to note that 
under “Manufacturer’s literature” 
the company had the foresight to 
publish an authentic industrial 
paint manual. The preparation of 
this book was not an inside job, 
but was placed in the hands of a 
number of leading authorities who 
contributed the particular sections 
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{LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }m 


PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


sss 


Public opinion marched to jail 
with the editor who told the truth 


A fine old city of the South was in 
the dark shadows of a shady ad- 
ministration. Corruption was so 
bad that it had debauched even the 
judiciary . . . with the result that 
a judge had been impeached. 

In the midst of a judicial election, 
the city’s SCRIPPS -HOWARD 
Newspaper reviewed all the ugly 
facts, pleading with the voters to at 
least cut the fetters throttling the 
justice of the bench. 

Promptly the editor was cited for 
contempt of court. He was given the 


NEW YORK . Telegram SANFRANCISCO. News 


alternative of printing an apology 
or serving a ten-day jail term. 

He chose to stand by his facts. 
And the public stood by him...so 
heartily that he was escorted to jail 
by a band and a long parade of 
cheering citizens. 

During his ten-day sentence, he 
was visited by thousands of his 
townsmen, who brought gifts of 
food, tobacco and other comforts. 
And upon his release, one of the 
biggest mass meetings in the city’s 
history was held in his honor. 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD editor is 
able to stand by his guns under any 
fire, because he has no boss save 
public interest. Owned from with- 
in, and free of all entangling alli- 
ances, SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers recognize but one task 
master... the public welfare. 

The resulting reader - confidence 
makes the columns of these news- 
papers a power to be reckoned with 
in their several communities .. . 
both for the welfare of the citizen 
and the profit of the advertiser. 


DENVER Rocky Mt. News AKRON .. Times-Press YOUNGSTOWN Telegram KNOXVILLE News-Sentine 

CLEVELAND . . Press WASHINGTON . News DENVER. Evening News BIRMINGHAM . . Post FORT WORTH .. Press EL PASO ..... Post 
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PITTSBURGH . . Press INDIANAPOLIS . Times COLUMBUS .. Citizen HOUSTON .. . Press EVANSVILLE .... Press TERRE HAUTE . Post 
COVINGTON . . Kentucky Post— Kentucky Edition of Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE... . New Mexico State Tribune 
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in which they specialized. Bound 
in.cloth and containing 250 pages, 
the edition represented a com- 
plete guide covering all phases of 
industrial painting. The value of 
this book was enhanced greatly 
by containing no advertising, the 
name of the company merely be- 
ing mentioned as publishers. A 
price of $2.50 was placed on the 
volume, but naturally the com- 
pany privately retained the privi- 
lege of distributing copies where 
they might be expected to do the 
most good. The direct result of 
this move was to establish the 
makers of Continent paint in a 
commanding position as experts 
and counselors to industry. 


Ready for Sales 


Approximately two out of every 
three industrial units buy paint 
specifically to improve lighting 
conditions or for sanitary reasons 
as distinguished from paint bought 
for presentation and appearance; 
59 per cent of the manufacturing 
plants buy paint for these special 
purposes; 62 per cent of the 
mines ; 64 per cent of the railways, 
and 56 per cent of the electric 
light and power companies. Nat- 
urally the sales arguments used 
to influence this division of the 
paint market are somewhat differ- 
ent from those which are effective 
in selling paint to industry for the 
preservation and appearance of 
plants, products and equipment. 
In particular, industry uses the 
lighting value of paint in terms of 
increased production or decreased 
overhead, due to the ability of 
labor and office help to speed up 
when work places are properly 
lighted. Naturally the makers of 
Continent paint took these facts 
into consideration and were care- 
ful to match the right arguments 
with the right appeal. 

During the course of the inves- 
tigation the company discovered 
certain facts that were responsi- 
ble for the addition of a complete 
new line to their business. It 
was found that industry was a 
large user of paint spraying ap- 
paratus, but that non-users of 
paint spraying machinery existed 
in such large numbers as to make 
the sale of such apparatus a prof- 
itable and growing business. De- 
termined to come before industry 
with a service as complete as pos- 
sible, the company purchased a 
paint spraying device already on 
the market and materially im- 
proved it. Thus the advertising 
cOpy was in a position to explain 


that not only was Continent paint 
available, but the most modern 
method of applying it as well. 
Having carefully charted their 
course, analyzed the sales resis- 
tances likely to be encountered 
and armed themselves with the 
proper ammunition, the Continent 
Paint & Varnish Company pro- 
ceeds to launch their drive on the 
industrial market. In every step, 
from the preparation of advertis- 
ing copy used in industrial publi- 
cations to the method of approach 
employed by their salesmen, they 
are conscious of the fact that the 
market is different in buying 
habits from the general consumer 
field to which they have been sell- 
ing. Standards used in the one 


Seattle Concern 


cannot be used as yardsticks for 
the other. The formation, there- 
fore, of a distinct industrial paint 
division of their business was a 
wise step and one which contrib- 
uted largely to their success. 
Their big electric sign still 
blazes nightly on The Great 
White Way, but the highways 
and byways of industry are being 
reached in the more specific man- 
ner that industry demands. Co- 
ordination of industrial effort, in 
which publication copy, manufac- 
turer’s literature and salesmen 
work hand in hand telling the 
same story, begins to show re- 
sults. It is on this sure founda- 
tion that the company will build 
for the future as well as for today, 


Puts Fresh 


Slant in Airplane Contest 


ORTY-THREE new accounts 

and increased enthusiasm 
among salesmen were the net re- 
sults of an airplane sales contest 
recently staged by the California 
Petroleum Corporation, Seattle, 
Washington. Credit was given 
on all forms of business and the 
results, it is reported, proved 
highly satisfactory. 

As shown in the above illus- 
tration, a photo of each salesman 
was mounted on a miniature card- 
board airplane. Each division of 
the board represented a distance 
of 10 miles up to 350 and then at 
longer intervals, ran as high as 
2,000. In the observation balloon 
were placed the photos of the three 
managers of the contest: R. M. 
Price, general manager, on the 


right; O. A. Goemmer, sales pro- 
motion manager, in the center; 
and A. L. Bradley, assistant sales 
manager, on the left. 

Each day the exact number of 
miles was recorded on the black- 
board with the grand total noted 
in a lower corner. According to 
the report of Mr. Goemmer, the 
photographs of the men served as 
a good boost to the human inter- 
est angle as well as a means ol 
recording progress. 

The winner received a $25 prize, 
and as the same man has won the 
prize twice in succession, he 
was awarded a $25 monthly 
increase in salary, beginning the 
month following the contest. The 
winner in all cases remains elig- 
ible to compete in future contests. 
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educational plan and pointing out 
to the merchants how it is possi- 
ble for them to increase their sales 
merely by sending to the com- 
pany the names of its salesmen. 
With this list the company then 
sends out a miniature broadside, 
addressed to the salesman. The 
first thing the man reads upon 
seeing this piece is: “For Once in 
Your Life Here’s Where You Get 
Something for Nothing!” 

The first page is an explanation 
of the “something for nothing” 
proposition, telling frankly where 
the factory comes in. The spread 
then reveals a picture of the man- 
ual and a colored double-page of 
descriptive matter along the lines 
of correspondence school adver- 
tising, showing how it is possible 
to get ahead through better sales- 
manship. The manual is briefly 
reviewed. ‘Che description tells 
the salesman the price of the 
manual and explains that he can 
have it free of cost by filling in 
and mailing the affixed card. The 
card is not stamped. Thus every 
salesman who gets it has already 
shown sufficient interest in it to 
order it. That assures a certain 
degree of reader interest from the 
outset. 


Keeping Abreast of Style Changes 

But that is not all. Thereafter 
a series of monthly mailings goes 
to every man who has ordered the 
manual and each mailing has some 
reference to it, thereby keeping it 
fresh in the mind of the salesman. 
Some of the mailings are primar- 
ily excerpts from the manual; 
others merely tie up with it indi- 
rectly. Every one, however, is 
aimed at improving the man’s 
sales ability. 

To encourage the salesmen to 
cultivate a personal following and 
build up a mailing list for them- 
selves, the company offers to send 
a monthly style review to any 
customer whose name and address 
the salesman will send to the fac- 
tory. It is known as the “Monthly 
Style Program.” 

Not only does this plan provide 
a style program, but a complete 
selling program as well. Briefly, 
it provides that the company will 
put out a new and exclusive shoe 
pattern to reach retailers about 


Sell Shoes 


(Continued from page 464) 


the first of each month. The re- 
tailers, through their clerks, agree 
to take a definite number of these 
new patterns each month for a 
year. 

It came about through the 
realization that the women’s shoe 
industry is especially subject to 
the fact that one of the greatest 
hazards in the manufacture of 
any article of dress for women 
is the quick and sometimes mys- 
tifying shift in style demand. 

Until a few months ago the 
30yd-Welsh Company had em- 
ployed only standard merchandis- 
ing procedure. It watched style 
trends, listened to the demands of 
leading retailers and brought out 
shoes to meet that demand. It 
was necessary, then, to buy raw 
materials well in advance of its 
use, in order to find the proper 
supply; and more than once the 
fickle trend of fashion has left the 
company with raw materials on 
hand which current demands 
could not utilize. Furthermore, 
the same fickle shifts in style 
made it difficult to meet the ac- 
tual demand for certain models 
and styles without over-produc- 
ing, and thereby being caught 
with novelty merchandise on hand 
for which there was no perma- 
nent demand, 


Picking Milady’s Footgear 


Under a new plan of style mer- 
chandising, however, the company 
sells its ultra- stylish stock before 
it buys the materials from which 
those shoes are to be made. This 
plan makes certain in advance 
that a definite number of shoes 
are to be sold, at a definite price. 
There is no necessity for over- 
buying raw materials or under- 
selling the finished product. 

The, company watches Paris 
closely for style tips that will en- 
able it to bring out the really new 
in footwear style. It watches the 
trend so closely that it is in many 
instances able to be the first to 
bring out a definite trend in wo- 
men’s stylish footwear. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this plan has already 
made this shoe manufacturer 
something of a style dictator in 
its field, because of the concerted 
featuring of its new models each 
month throughout the country. 
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How Boyd-Welsh ‘Taught Clerks to 


Obviously the retailers do not 
know what each new feature is to 
be until it arrives on the first of 
the month. It holds as much in- 
terest for them as for their cus- 
tomers. Thus the manufacturer 
is given an entirely free hand in 
the selection of its monthly style 
feature. There is an obvious ad- 
vantage in that situation. If the 
company has on hand a surplus 
of a certain kind of material that 
does not sell in the more conser- 
vative styles, it has been found 
that sometimes it is the best sort 
of material for a style novelty. 

Thus the plan aids the company 
in utilizing certain raw materials 
that would have to be held indefi- 
nitely otherwise. Also, when spe- 
cific materials are purchased for 
the manufacture of these style 
novelties, by knowing in advance 
just about how many shoes there 
are going to be absorbed by the 
trade, the company knows about 
how much material to buy for the 
monthly production of this par- 
ticular novelty. 


Back Numbers Made Popular 


From the retailer’s standpoint 
the plan also helps him to clear 
out certain slow-moving numbers. 
That is one of the reasons why it 
appeals to retailers. Take for 
granted that the company’s cus 
tomers are known to be over- 
stocked on a certain model of shoe 
made of a novelty material of 
some sort, for which the demand 
failed to materialize or petered 
out unexpectedly. The manufac- 
turer may bring out a style nov- 
elty made of this material but so 
different in cut and model that 
the material is no handicap in 
selling it. 

If so, usually there is a general 
demand all down the line for that 
material. Women who do not go 
in for extreme styles are sold on 
the material through the con- 
certed advertising of this current 
novelty and compromise by pur- 
chasing a conservative shoe of the 
same general material and thus 
the merchants not only sell their 
current style shoe but move out 
others of the same material as 
well. 

The merchant agrees to buy 
monthly 24, 36, 48, 60, 90 or 120 
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pairs of the current style program 
shoe. About 500 merchants have 
signed for the program and their 
orders average about 36 pairs of 
the style shoes per month. Fig- 
ure for yourself the extra business 
that has been created, especially 
in view of the fact that the plan 
has not materially reduced the 
sale of the more conservative 
styles and lines of shoes. Obvi- 
ously the company must have a 
well-defined selling plan back of 
this program, otherwise retailers 
would not obligate themselves. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the sales plan is the company’s 
monthly style folder, artistically 
and carefully illustrated with the 
newest style ideas from Paris, 
called ‘““Mode-O-Grams.” This is 
designed for public consumption. 
For each pair of shoes a retailer 
contracts to take each month the 
manufacturer sends four copies of 
the monthly Mode-O-Gram. These 
are already addressed in long 
hand, stamped and ready for the 
retailer to mail to his choice style 
customers, the names having been 
supplied by the retailer previous- 
ly. The manufacturer agrees to 
supply any additional copies of 
the style folder at $5 per hundred, 
including postage and long-hand 
addressing. 


Standardizing the Price 


The company produces a news- 
paper advertisement monthly 
which features in illustration and 
text the style shoe of the month. 
The shoe is invariably given a 
name, and this name is featured 
heavily in order to get the cus- 
tomer to call for it by name 
rather than by description. The 
illustration is by a style artist of 
national reputation. This copy 
goes to the dealer’s preferred 
newspaper each month, and the 
same thing goes to the dealer. The 
company writes to the local dis- 
play advertising manager of the 
newspaper at the time it sends the 
copy, advising him that it is time 
for the current style copy to ap- 
pear and that he should see the 
dealer at once and secure his 
authorization to run it. 

The manufacturer makes re- 
duced reproductions of each 
monthly style advertisement into 
envelope stuffers. These go to re- 
tailers in the same proportion and 
number as the copies of the Mode- 
O-Gram. Additional inserts are 
supplied at 50 cents per 100 or 
$3.50 per 1,000. 

The retail price of the featured 


style shoe is standard the country 
over. The price is advertised in 
the monthly copy prepared and 
furnished by the company. Thus 
on the first of each month a re- 
tailer in each important city in 
the United States publishes an 
advertisement featuring the com- 
pany’s newest style number, by 
name, and advertising the retail 
price. The price automatically be- 
comes standard and there is no 
desire on the part of the retailer 
to cut the price. It has already 
been established for him and the 
customer comes to the store with 
the idea of paying it. 

Another advantage the retailer 
gains through this style program 
is through the creation of extra 
business for the store. Women 
who can afford it and women who 
watch style closely, are willing to 
buy a new pair of shoes nearly 
every month if they see some- 
thing new in style — something 
that is a little in advance of the 
rest. Thus by supplying such 
customers with a new style 
monthly the retailer sells her a 
new pair when a new style comes 
out, rather than when she really 
needs new shoes. That obviously 
increases the consumption of 
shoes per capita. 

As a special impetus in getting 
retailers to sign up for the style 
program, the company conducted 
a contest among retail shoe sales- 
men, which was aimed likewise at 
getting the good will of the floor 
salesmen on thestyle program idea. 


The manufacturer compiled a 
list of six questions to be an- 
swered by the floor salesmen. 
With a broadside describing the 
contest in detail and describing 
the prize that would go to the 
winners, the company sent a list 
of three simple questions. They 
were based upon the value of the 
style program to retail shoe 
stores. The two salesmen who 
sent in the best answers to the six 
questions would be given a trip 
to St. Louis with all expenses 
paid, and they were to bring their 
employers with them, their ex- 
penses likewise to be paid. 

But in order to enter the con- 
test it was necessary for a sales- 
man to fill out a postal card 
which accompanied the list of 
three of the six questions, signi- 


fying that he intended taking part’ 


in the event and requesting the 
company to send the full set of 
questions. Thus the manufacturer 
set the salesmen thinking along 
the lines of the style program. 

The prizes were awarded to one 
salesman and his employer in 
California and another in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

This gave the company a mail- 
ing list of salesmen. Monthly 
now it sends them letters about 
the style program, encourages 
them to get the names of their 
customers and have their em- 
ployer send the customers the 
Mode-O-Grams, thereby creating 
repeat style sales for the men on 
the floor. 


New York Advertising Club 
Hears Crossley Lecture 


" HE marketing and distri- 

bution cost of all goods to- 
day accounts for two-thirds of the 
consumer’s dollar and production 
cost one-third,” said Archibald M. 
Crossley of Crossley, Inc,, New 
York City, in a recent lecture be- 
fore the advertising and selling 
class of the Advertising Club of 
New York. 

“Tightening competition is 
shown by two-thirds of all man- 
ufacturing establishments being 
compelled to make their profits 
from 10 per cent of all goods,” 
Mr. Crossley continued, ‘as the 
remaining 90 per cent is produced 
by one-third. There are actually 
26 per cent fewer manufacturing 


establishments today than in 
1870.” 

Speaking on sales cost Mr. 
Crossley remarked: “Traveling 
salesmen have increased in fifty 
years from 7,000 to almost 200,- 
000. Advertising volume is more 
than doubling every five years, 
and is nearing the two billion 
dollar mark for one year by 
American advertisers.” 

The advertising of the Allied 
Bankshares Company of New 
York has been placed with the 
Peck Advertising Agency, also of 
New York. An extensive news- 
paper campaign will be run in 
leading cities. 
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Pansies and Prunes from the 
Postman’s Pack 


OR fifteen consecutive issues 

SALES MANAGEMENT has pub- 
lished the results of a survey on 
the distribution of nationally-ad- gations. Manufacturers of nation- 
vertised products in five represen- _—_ally-advertised brands which were 
tative cities. Beginning with the not included in the list have 
August 6, 1927, issue and ending wanted to know why. Others have 
with the February 18, 1928, issue, told us that the percentage figures 
the findings of the Dartnell Re- are not correct. A few have cast 
porter who spent anywhere from a blanket indictment over surveys 
ten days to three weeks ineach of | generally, not excepting ours. 
these five cities have been re- Many have commended us for 
ported. The places he visited were gathering the first impartial data 
Appleton, Wisconsin; Findlay, on the subject. 
Ohio; Batavia, New York; Hutch- The complete tabulations of the 
inson, Kansas, and Peterborough, survey, summarizing the figures 
Ontario, Canada. found in the percentage tables of 

He called on every retail store the last fifteen issues, will appear 
handling drugs, groceries, dry in the Annual Reference Number 
goods, household goods and furni- of SALES MANAGEMENT published 
ture, men’s clothing, women’s as the regular issue of March 31. 
clothing, shoes, jewelry, electrical A full explanation of how the sur- 
goods, automotive equipment, vey was carried on, how the list of 
radio and hardware in all these products was selected and other 
cities. A select list of nationally- features of the check-up will like- 
advertised products in each of the wise be disclosed. It will answer 
twelve classifications was checked in detail such inquiries as those 
to find the percentages of distri- printed here, and dozens of others 
bution of all the articles listed we have received on the subject. 


in the retail outlets of each city. 
Wide interest has been aroused 
over publication of these investi- 


Skeptical . be possible for you to let me know just 
how this particular distribution survey was 
made. 

Inasmuch as Shell Company sales of 
gasoline and motor oil in this market are 
as large, if not larger, than any of their 
competitors, it occurred to us that perhaps 
your investigator was not familiar with 
the Shell products and if so, we want to 


In SALES MANAGEMENT the article headed 
“Dartnell Check-up on Distribution of Ad- 
vertised Products — ‘The Seventh Article 
of a Series in a Special Investigation, 
Findlay, Ohio,” gives a list of grocery 
products in Finday, Ohio. The caption of 
the article list is “distribution of seventy- 
nine nationally-advertised grocery products have his name, so that we can send him 
in Findlay, Ohio”, and the first paragraph full information about the Shell story. 
reads “study of distribution of a group of At any rate, we would like to know 
nationally advertised products in Findlay, how this distetbution percentage was ar- 
Ohio.” ; : rived at and the names of the products 

Would like to point out the discrepancy secured.—Porter F. Leach, Outdoor Adver- 


in that there is a difference between tising Agency of America, Inc., Chicago 
. . . = -% J bed J st | 2 ° 
advertised products in a section and na- 


tionally-advertised products. The heading 
in a measure is misleading. All advertisers 
appreciate the value of surveys properly 
made, also the gross errors that creep in 
where surveys are carelessly made.—T. C. 
Dye, Secretary, The Dayton Spice Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio. 


Stacking Up Figures . 


Have read your article regarding the 
check-up on distribution of advertised 
products in SALES MANAGEMENT with 
much interest; particularly regarding the 
distribution of automotive products in 
Hutchinson. 

When making additional checks of this 
nature, I am wondering if it would be 
possible to take a check also on Federal- 


The Shell Story . 


In the November 12 issue of SALES 


MANAGEMENT Magazine there appears a Mogul products, as the Federal-Mogul 
tabulation of advertised automobile prod- bearings and bushings and bearing metals 
ucts found in Findlay, Ohio. are nationally-advertised and also sold 


As you already know, we are handling 
advertising for the Roxana Petroleum Cor- 
poration (Shell petroleum products) and 
while Shell has a good distribution in 


through jobbers in all sections of the 
country for replacement purposes, and we 
naturally would be interested in seeing 
how these figures compare with others.— 
Findlay, Ohio, we note that neither Shell David W. Rodgers, secretary and director 
gasoline nor motor oil is included in your of Sales, Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit, 
list of products, and I wonder if it would Mich. 
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Profitable Distribution . 


I have been very much interested in the 
series of check-ups on the distribution of 
nationally-advertised products, which you 
have been making in typical towns lately, 
While, naturally, the expense would limit 
such investigation to a small number of 
places, at the same time the results give 
us an opportunity of checking up ourselves 
with others in our line. 

In looking over the figures of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, I presume that the number of 
stores used included everything in the 
town, without regard to credit ratings. In 
future tabulations I would suggest that it 
might not be a bad idea to state that fact, 


Just for the fun of it I checked up our 
own distribution in Appleton and, first of 
all, referred to Dun’s rating book against 
which I checked our list. Eliminating chain 
stores and branches of other cities, I found 
only eight good men’s stores or department 
stores whose rating was such that we 
would ship them. On referring to our 
customer record I found that we have 
six regular accounts in Appleton which 
would indicate a fair distribution in that 
town. Such products as B. V. D. under- 
wear struck me as being rather low, 
knowing, as I do, that their distribution 
is extraordinarily good, and probably if 
the same test was applied to their product 
you would find them with 100 per cent 
distribution. 


After all, it is profitable distribution that 
we are interested in and not merely dis- 
tribution.—J. K. MacNeill, Sales Manager, 
Hewes & Potter, Inc., Boston. 


Why Not Kellogg’s? .... 


The writer is a constant reader of SALES 
MANAGEMENT and, naturally, was inter- 
ested in your check-up on the distribution 
of nationally-advertised products, but very 
much surprised to find Kellogg’s corn 
flakes were not listed. We have practically 
100 per cent distribution in Batavia, New 
York, for instance, and Kellogg’s is the 
best advertised and largest selling ready- 
to-eat cereal package on the market today. 
—J. F. O’Brien, Vice President and Di- 
rector of Sales, Kellogg Sales Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Or Pet or Ralston? 


We were rather surprised when the issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT arrived to find that 
of the group of seventy-eight nationally 
advertised grocery products neither Pet 
milk nor Ralston were included. It would 
be interesting to us and our clients to 
know the basis used in compiling the list 
of products.—Frank Orchard, Vice Presi- 
dent, Gardner Advertising Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


And Ball Brand Footwear . 


The writer has read with interest the 
articles on ‘“‘Dartnell Check-up on Distri- 
bution of Advertised Products’ which ap- 
pear in SALES MANAGEMENT. In tabulat- 
ing the results of your check-up we notice 
that you list only two brands of rubber 
footwear. Are we to understand that only 
two brands of rubber footwear are handled 
by the shoe stores? As manufacturers of 
rubber footwear, we naturally are inter- 
ested.—V. F. Ludwig, Assistant Manager 
of Sales, Mishawaka Rubber and Woolen 
Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
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[THe IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP No. 90 
PAT, JAN. 2, 449 


f 4 2 
| THE UNITED STATES ENVELOPE CO., SPRINGFIELO, MASS. — 


my, 
Seat 


The name, Improved Columbian Clasp, 
and the size number are always printed 
on the lower flap. 


Name and size number always 
appear on the lower flap. That 
makes it easy for your customer 
to re-order. 


with a “THOUSAND?” uses 


Have you thought of them ALL? 


HE uses for Improved Columbian 

Clasp Envelopes are by no means 
limited to the mailing of catalogs and 
booklets. 

The optician—for the eyeglass cases 
he mails; the hardware man and the 
“5 & 10” —for screws and bolts; the 
specialty shop —for notions, small- 


Improved 


wares, gloves, neckwear; the 
automobile service station— for 
small light parts. Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp Envelopes save wrapping 
and paper — twine and time. Your 
ptinter and stationer can supply you. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


With 14 manufacturing divisions covering the country 


COLUMBIAN CLASP ENVELOPES 


New England States Plan Many 
Cooperative Advertising Projects 


ARCH finds the Boston 
manufacturers and 
sales executives hold- 
ing their annual sales 

meetings. New records in sales 
activities were reported and new 
sales and advertising plans on a 
larger and more extensive scale 
than ever before were put into 
action. The real estate situation 
shows a marked improvement over 
the early winter reports and the 
outlook for early spring building 
is very bright. Many large build- 
ing projects have been reported. 
Newspaper advertising campaigns 
in local papers have greatly in- 
creased both in space used and in 
number. 

Two large conventions and ex- 
positions held in Boston recently 
were the Boston Shoe Show and 
the Northeastern Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, both ‘held at 
the Hotel Statler. Crowds were 
attracted to the elaborate expost- 
tions that were displayed in con- 
nection with the conventions. 


Lumbermen to Spend $40,000,000 


Exhibitors at the shoe show re- 
ported buyers from all over the 
world and many large-sized 
orders were the result. A very 
active interest was shown in the 
new styles for men and also in 
the report on the proposed adver- 
tising campaign to promote more 
interest among men in the type 
and style of shoes they wear. To 
interest them in purchasing sev- 
eral pairs of shoes for various 
occasions in place of the now pre- 
vailing system of making one or 
two pairs do for all occasions will 
be the aim of this campaign. 

At the Lumbermen’s conven- 
tion it was reported that the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealer’s 
Association would sponsor a na- 
tional campaign to extend over a 
period of four years and entail an 
expenditure of approximately $40- 
000,000. Fred Millis of Indian- 
apolis, president of the Millis 
Advertising Company will con- 
duct the campaign through the 
mediums of newspapers, maga- 
zines and outdoor advertising. It 
will be the most extensive adver- 
tising campaign ever sponsored by 
a trade association, it is reported. 


Charles H. Brown, president of 
the Cape Cod Hotel Men’s Asso- 
ciation, at a recent meeting of 
New England Hotel and State 
Publicity Men of New England, 
reported that nearly $25,000,000 
was spent yearly by summer visi- 
tors to Cape Cod. A bill will be 
proposed to the Massachusetts 
legislature in the near future urg- 
ing the appointment of a state 
publicity bureau. The Massachu- 
setts hotel men will cooperate in 
an extensive advertising campaign 
to promote the state as a summer 
resort. 


Tourists Are Good Sports 


Harrie Coes of the Maine State 
Publicity Bureau reported that 
over $100,000,000 is spent by tour- 
ists in his state yearly. William 
Crockett of Vermont reported 
that in many of the towns in his 
state the summer visitors who 
own cottages pay from one-quarter 
to one-half of the total taxes of 
the various villages in which they 
reside. Under the auspices of the 
New England Council at Boston, 
plans are under way for a cooper- 
ative advertising and _ publicity 
campaign to take in all the New 
England States and the groups 
that represent each. 

Campaigns are now in progress 
in newspapers and by direct mail 
to boost the states as winter re- 
sorts as well as summer resorts. 
Special carnivals are being held 
in all sections and are devoted 
entirely to winter sports. Other 
cities throughout the states are 
equally active. 

The New England railroads are 
cooperating with the drive to 
make the states vacation resorts 
both in summer and winter and 
are using paid newspaper space to 
the almost complete exclusion of 
publicity puffs. This is especially 
true of the Maine railroads who 
report excellent results from this 
new policy. The North Shore 
Publicity Bureau at a recent meet- 
ing held in Salem, Massachusetts, 
voted to raise the sum of $30,000 
for publicity purposes. All but 
$14,000 has already been attained 
and the remainder is practically 
assured through popular  sub- 
scription. 
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Maine’s governor and council 
has approved of an appropriation 
totaling $70,000 for use in adver- 
tising the state. Of this sum 
$20,300 will go for newspaper 
advertising, $5,780 for magazines 
and $44,000 for the production of 
advertisements. The Maine De- 
velopment Commission has charge 
of the appropriation. The Maine 
Potato Publicity, Inc., has raised 
the sum of $25,000 for use in ad- 
vertising through newspapers and 
pamphlets. A sum of $1,000 has 
been added to that by appropria- 
tion of the state. 

Another association that plans 
an active advertising campaign in 
the near future is that of the 
Maine blueberry industry. They 
seek to join together all the pack- 
ers in an advertising project that 
will expend a sum of about $100- 
000 annually. The blueberry crop 
of 1927 brought over $1,250,000 to 
southern Maine alone. One firm 
has increased its output from 
1,000 cases a few years ago to an 
estimated output of 60,000. An 
advertising campaign of $7,500 
last year did much to boost their 
sales. 


Salada Tea Sales Reach Peak 


The sales department of the 
New England Gas Association 
held their annual meeting and 
convention in Boston recently. 
Over 250 salesmen gathered to 
hear the sales and advertising cam- 
paigns for the spring outlined. 
A. E. Greenleaf of the Greenleaf 
Advertising agency of Boston, 
who has charge of the associa- 
tion’s advertising, announced that 
46 newspapers in New England 
would be used in a campaign soon 
to get under way. Various con- 
tests were planned. Addresses 
were made by representatives of 
the National Refrigerator Com- 
pany, Hoffman Heater Company. 
and other large dealers of gas 
appliances. : 

The third annual meeting ol 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany paint salesmen was held at 
the Hotel Westminster here re- 
cently. Benjamin Ring, district 
manager, presided. The New Eng- 
land salesmen were congratulated 
for their 16 per cent gain in sales 
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Some of The Detroit News Methods of 
Advertising Co-operation 


Broadsides Salesmen’s Portfolios 
Personal Merchandising Talks to Sales Force 
hieustiie Suniy Diees Up-to-Date Route Books 
ew P i Up-to-Date Route Maps 
Letters of Introduction Group Window Displays 
Letters to Trade Window Posters in Color 


Making Detroit 
Easier to Sell 


NTERING the Detroit market “cold” has 

been obviated for national advertisers by 
The Detroit News. Its system of co-operation 
not only prepares the local retail outlets for 
going sled-length into selling the advertised 
article, but provides the manufacturers’ 
representatives with the best possible recep- 
tion. A Detroit News introduction, because 
it connotes a productive campaign in the 
home newspaper, immediately produces a 
glad hand for your salesman. The Detroit 
News method of co-operation is to fit the 
individual need of the advertiser. Among 
the many links in the chain of co-operative 
effort are listed above some of those most 
commonly furnished to advertisers or em- 
ployed in their behalf. 


The Detroit News 


Now 370,000 Sunday Circulation The HOME newspaper Now 350,000 Weekday Circulation 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. KLEIN J. E. LUTZ 
50 E. 42nd St. 6 North Michigan 
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over that of last year by assistant 
general manager of the paint and 
chemical division, W. F. Dono- 
hue. He stated that the number of 
full line agents for the company 
had doubled since 1925. W. A. 
Hart, advertising director, outlined 
this year’s advertising program. 
He stated that a liberal use of 
color was planned in their maga- 
zine advertising and that news- 
paper advertising in 35 metropoli- 
tan cities would be used exten- 
sively. 

The Salada Tea Company held 
a meeting of its New England 
salesmen at their new  head- 
quarters building in this city 
recently. Edgar Pinto, general 
manager opened the meeting 
by outlining Salada’s progress 
throughout the past year. He ex- 
plained the policy for the coming 
year. Newspapers are to be used 
extensively. Harold Harris, sales 
manager, congratulated the men 
on their fine showing last year. 
Sales amounting to 16,000,000 
pounds were reached, the largest 
in the history of the company. 
The New England quota for 1928 
will be much larger than last year 
but the men are confident that 
they will exceed it as they did the 
1927 quota. 


Automobile Sales Increase 


The New England sales force 
of the Tide Water Oil Sales Cor- 
poration numbering over 200 met 
recently at the Hotel Statler for 
their annual sales meeting. They 
were presented with a handsome 
loving cup by the officials of the 
company for winning the 1927 
sales contest. Sales plans and 
quotas for 1928 were discussed 
and various sales experts ad- 
dressed the gathering on sales 
principles. W. C. Gittinger, ad- 
vertising manager, announced an 
extensive advertising campaign 
for the coming year to begin at 
once with newspapers and out- 
door advertising. 

At a recent meeting of the 
3oston Merchant Tailors Ex- 
change, Campbell Leith, first vice- 
president of the National Associ- 
ation of Merchant Tailors an- 
nounced that plans are under way 
for a $1,000,000 national advertis- 
ing campaign. The campaign is to 
be financed by all branches of the 
trade. The local body voted its 
complete cooperation. Work is to 
be started on it at once. 

The automobile situation in 
Boston is particularly encourag- 
ing to the dealers. With the 


advent of many new models and 
lower prices, sales have shown a 
marked increase in spite of the 
cold weather. The New England 
Nash Company reports an increase 
of over 50 per cent on sales of Nash 
cars during December of last year 
over that of the same month the 
previous year. More cars were 
delivered during 1927 than any 
other year in the history of the 
company. The Boston branch of 
the Chrysler Company won the 
sales contest which extended over 
a period of ten weeks. The coun- 
try was divided into sections and 
Boston competed with all the 
large metropolitan sections. 

At the beginning of the second 
week Boston was in seventh 
place. By hustling they brought 
in enough sales to put them into 
first place at the end of the con- 
test. One of the big efforts here 
during the contest was to sell and 
have driven away 100 cars before 
the president and local sales man- 
ager returned from a short busi- 
ness trip. This was accomplished. 
It clinched the victory in the 
contest too. James Galligan of 
Falmouth lead the New England 
salesmen and was fifth in sales 
for the entire country. 

The Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company will con- 
tinue its all newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign during the year of 
1928 according to an announce- 
ment made by J. C. McQuiston, 
advertising manager. The Fuller 
& Smith Advertising Agency will 
handle the account. During 1927 
over 2,800 advertisements, mostly 
full pages, were placed besides 
conducting several hundred local 
campaigns. The campaigns will 
be used to back up its salesmen 
and in most cases will be ad- 
dressed to the community in 
whose paper it appears. 


Boston Gets Its Largest Building 


The largest single building ever 
to be erected in Boston will be 
started this spring it is planned 
by the New England Department 
Stores, Inc. It is to be an exclu- 
sive New England affair owned 
and operated by New England 
people. A large sales organization 
is very active at the present time 
with the sale of stock in the new 
project. Announcement of this 


new organization was made in 
papers all over New England and 
the advertisements were double 
page. They were followed by 
single pages appearing about twice 
a week. 


The building will be erected in 
the new Park Square district of 
Boston, a section that is fast be- 
coming the business center of the 
city. The building itself will cover 
three acres and will front on 
Berkley Street, Stuart Street and 
St. James Avenue. The tower will 
rise twenty-three stories in the 
air, more than 300 feet in height. 
It will be so built that six floors 
will equal about ten acres of floor 
space. The estimated building 
cost will be $20,000,000. 

The Shredded Wheat Company 
of Niagara Falls, New York, an- 
nounce the opening of a contest 
through the medium of local news- 
paper advertising. Copy of about 
700 lines appeared about three 
times a week. The contest con- 
sists of writing an essay on Shred- 
ded Wheat and is open to all boys 
and girls. The winning essays 
will bring the writers a free vaca- 
tion to Niagara Falls. 


A New Soap Product 


The Manhattan Food Stores, 
Inc., opened three stores in Bos- 
ton recently. This company offers 
to the public 750 kinds of food 
products, all in convenient sized 
packages, nothing over ten cents. 
It is run on a help yourself, pay 
as you leave system. It is planned 
to open several more stores here 
in Boston and suburbs in the near 
future. They are especially popu- 
lar with small families who can 
now buy just enough for one meal. 

Heavy users of newspaper ad- 
vertising locally are the Lever 
Brothers of Cambridge who are 
running a campaign on Lux, Life 
buoy and the Lux soap powders. 
Copy appears four times a week 
on an average and amounts from 
500 to 900 lines. Colgate & Com- 
pany of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
have been using from 700 lines 
to full page copy about three 
times a week advertising Super 
Suds, their new soap powder 
product. During an introductory 
period a wire dish drainer is given 
away for a certain number of 
Octagon coupons that appear on 
each package. 

The City of Tampa, Florida, has 
been using full page copy locally. 
Two full pages have already been 
published. The first featured in- 
dustrial advantages, the second 
commercial advantages and the 
third, tourist advantages. 

The Lady Pepperell Company 
is using about 500 lines twice a 
week announcing color in their 
line of sheets and pillow cases. 


Where One Executive Finds 
Sales Ammunition 


HE secretary and general sales man- 

ager of a New York company, which, 
in thirty months, has built sales up to 
the million-a-year mark, said this to me 
last week as we sat at lunch: 

“We could not have doubled sales last 
vear as we did, and we could not now 
be setting new sales records every month 
in the face of a generally falling market 
in our industry, if the management of 
our business did not carefully read both 
the business papers in our field, and the 
business papers devoted to general sales 
and advertising matters. 

“We subscribe to eleven business and 
trade papers. Each of the men on the 
executive staff is made responsible for 
reading carefully several of these papers. 
The reading is done largely at home at 
night, when the men have time to give 
careful thought to the material. Articles 
which might have a bearing on our busi- 
ness at some point are marked and routed 
to the other executives. In this way each 
of us keeps thoroughly up to date both on 
conditions in our own field, and on the 
latest methods in sales and merchandising 
being used in other fields. In fact, I regard 
the trade and business papers we read as 
a real part of our working capital!” 

This company has set its 1928 sales 
quota at two million dollars. We'll take 
all comers against a bet that they make it. 


é AR. 
The Penalty of Originality 


CTUALLY, it was just a little over a 

year ago that the American Tobacco 
Company began its now famous campaign 
to sell Lucky Strikes on the strength of 
the testimonials of actors, actresses, screen 
stars, radio announcers, singers, fight-pro- 
moters and what-nots that they protect the 
throat. As the married man said to his 
bachelor friend, it only seems longer. 

But look at all the things the Lucky 
Strike people let themselves in for: 

Old Golds broke out shortly afterward 
with their song and dance about coughs, 
carloads and things, illustrated laboriously 
by the well-known Mr. Briggs. 

Spuds were introduced to a waiting 
world without any other excuse than the 
flavor of mentholatum with which they 
Were saturated. 

Camels retaliated by telling people that 
if all cigarettes were as good as they were, 
very little would be heard about throat 
protection. 

Chesterfield countered with the confes- 
sion of an actress who admitted she would 
recommend any cigarette, her only con- 
sideration being that she wouldn’t be com- 
pelled to stop smoking Chesterfields. 

Listerine, wanting to get in on a good 
thing and to capitalize its name still 
further, decided to purify and disinfect 
the cigarette field. 

Marlboro now perpetrates a_ satirical 
campaign beginning with the statement 
of Napoleon that “Always before a famous 


battle I calm my nerves with a Marlboro.” 

All these maneuvers have been direct 
outgrowths of the Lucky Strike offensive. 
And yet there are commentators on adver- 
tising practice with the temerity to say 
that the best way to outwit competition 
is to do something original. 


“ NLS. 
’ 


But they Scratch the 
Washboara! 


C= a clipping in the mail to this 
effect: “A big soap manufacturing 


company recently spent $12,000 on a poster 
depicting a young woman spreading her 
wash on the line with a baby on the grass 
at her feet. Every poster was scrapped 
when the company noticed that the artist 
had failed to give the mother a wedding 
ring.” 


oe 
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‘‘Sculped’’ Advertising 


UTDOOR advertisers have embraced 
sculpture—or what appears to be, 
but isn’t, sculpture. With developments in 
the art, who knows but what Coppini, 
Borglum and other well-known sculptors 
will soon be sculping the Campbell Kids, 
Gold Dust Twins, contented cows and ad- 
vertising’s other well-knowns? 
In Los Angeles almost every vacant lot 
which has not been sold to an investor in 
_the east for a Spanish bungalow is dotted 
with these plastic imitations of granite 
and marble. The impressive work pictured 
here advertises Guernsey certified milk, 
and beautifully chiseled letters around the 
base of the statue carries the American- 
style legend, “The largest Guernsey herd 
in the world.” 
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Over- Looking the Big 
Bet 


“too the majority of firms in the 
United States having research de- 
partments are directing their entire effort 
toward reducing production costs is re- 
vealed in a recent survey conducted by 
one division of the National Research 

Council. The reason given is that com- 

petition is so keen at present it is neces- 

sary to reduce costs to obtain business. 

There is some doubt as to whether 
this effort is being directed at the right 
department of business. The reason why 
competition is so keen at present is that 
the productive capacity of the country is 
away beyond current needs. There is no 
present necessity for greater efficiency in 

producing goods. 

It may, of course, be claimed that in- 
dustrial research has decreased costs and 
not increased output as its purpose. To 
some extent this may be true, but in the 
long run the purpose of decreased costs is 
increased sales, and hence increased pro- 
duction. The more production is increased, 
the keener competition becomes, and the 
greater necessity there is for still further 
decreases in production costs and increased 
sales. It is a vicious circle that does not 
seem to promise any permanent solution. 

It would, therefore, seem that most con- 
cerns would be well advised to direct at 
least a part of their research effort to 
decreasing sales costs and increasing sell- 
ing efficiency. For at least twenty-five years 
sales costs have been steadily increasing, 
while production costs have constantly de- 
creased. Many engineers believe that the 
use of men and machines are now on such 
an efficient basis that there is small chance 
of further substantial improvement. 

It would appear, therefore, that the 
great field for research looking toward de- 
creased costs and increased efficiency is 
distribution. If marketing costs could be 
decreased the market for most products 
would be broadened. This would eliminate 
the maladjustment that now exists between 
the country’s ability to consume goods and 
its capacity for producing them. If the 
same amount of effort was given to a 
study of ways and means for reducing 
sales costs that is now being given to de- 
creasing production costs, vastly greater 
results would be obtained. 

The question may then be raised as to 
the relative value of most of the research 
now in progress. It does look as though 
the big opportunity was being neglected. 

a ey ie 


Among Our Souvenirs 


NE of our good subscribers in the 

South, the vice-president of a leading 
concern in its line, writes us in answer to 
a solicitation of his order for a bound 
volume of SALES MANAGEMENT: “. .. . 
regarding a bound volume ... I already 
have the particular article you mention 
in my scrap book, and copies of SALES 
MANAGEMENT for I don’t know how long, 
so I really would not be interested.” 


You Can't Hire Salesmen by 


this man, he is giving us the best 
that is in him in the way of hard 
work, and better than that, we 
have his unqualified loyalty. He 
thinks he’s working for the great- 
est company in the world. 

There’s just one instance where 
a good man would have been 
passed up if we had allowed a set 
of inflexible rules to govern his 
chances of getting a job with us. 
It may be classified as a gamble 
on my part, but at any rate it was 
a beautifully successful one. 


A Smile That Won a Job 


I suppose [ll evoke loud laugh- 
ter from some of my fellow ex- 
ecutives when [| admit having 
hired a man for a recent cam- 
paign because he had dimples. 
More accurately, I hired him be- 
cause he had the friendliest, sun- 
niest smile I ever had turned on 
me. While his general qualifica- 
tions were not extraordinarily 
promising, I figured that a man 
whose countenance exuded honest 
cheer the way that fellow’s did, 
couldn’t do any harm. Many of 
us, it seems to me, under-estimate 
the value of sheer friendliness in 
sales work; when I look into my 
own purchasing department and 
realize how often some salesman’s 
unaffected country-style friendli- 
ness tips doubtful orders his way, 
then I better appreciate what an 
asset such friendliness is when it’s 
found on our own sales force. 

A couple of months ago we de- 
cided to put on an intensive sales 
drive in a certain metropolitan 
district in the middle west. For 
this job we hired two dozen new 
men. Among the three hundred- 
odd applications I received for 
these positions, was one from a 
man 51 years old. Everything on 
this man’s application blank, judg- 
ing by the usual standards, was 
against him. 

He had been working for a com- 
pany that was going out of busi- 
ness. His health was not perfect. 
Both my assistant and myself 
voted that he was lacking in per- 
sonality. 

After we picked out the most 
promising men, we sent all the 
others a courtesy letter thanking 
them for their applications and 


Method 


(Continued from page 446) 


saying their qualifications did not 
seem to ve of the right type for 
our kind of work. ‘This man I 
am speaking of received such a 
letter. But he was not so easily 
discouraged. He telephoned sev- 
eral times, and finally, just to 
avoid telling him he wouldn’t be 
considered at all, we said we 
might have some news for him 
later. He lived twenty-five miles 
out of the city, and we thought he 
was phoning from home. But he 
promptly replied that he was 
down in the hotel lobby and asked 
permission to come up and talk 
to us then. 

We liked him a little better this 
time. He seemed thoroughly seri- 
ous about wanting the job. The 
third and fourth times we saw him 
we liked him still better. He 
proved to be the type of man who 
improves on acquaintance, and 
the kind who wears well after you 
get to know him. And where calls 
are made on dealers month after 
month, any sales manager knows 
that this wearability is a most de- 
sirable quality. Sometimes the 
man who makes the most favor- 
able impression in the beginning 
falls flat on the second and third 
and subsequent meetings. 


Persistency Landed This One 


When our two dozen salesmen 
were finally recruited, this man 
was among them. My assistant 
and I agreed even then, however, 
that he looked to be the weakest 
man we had chosen. Whiting— 
we might as well call him that as 
anything else—sat in on our sales 
school meetings saying scarcely 
a word but listening closely to 
everything. The first day we went 
out to call on the trade, my aide- 
de-camp and I each chose one man 
to take with us. We started with 
the two we considered the weak- 
est, and I took Whiting. 

We began our task by the sim- 
ple method of going up one street 
and down the next and calling on 
every dealer who might conceiv- 
ably be interested in our line— 
and even a lot who might not be. 
I did the talking and Whiting lis- 
tened. We had covered a good 
bit of ground by mid-afternoon, 
and I had managed to get an order 
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the Yardstick 


in almost every store we called 
on. Suddenly Whiting said: “Let 
me handle the next two, will you? 
I think I’m getting the hang of it.” 

I agreed. But when I saw that 
the next call was to be made on 
one of the best in our line in that 
vicinity, I almost regretted my 
agreement. “Well,” I said to my- 
self, “here goes a chance for a 
good-sized order.” 


Winning Dealer Confidence 


But Whiting went in, intro- 
duced himself in quite a creditable 
way, and then frankly approached 
the dealer with this story: “Mr. 
Blank, I’m a new salesman with 
this company, and this is Mr. X—, 
my boss. I wanted you to under- 
stand that I’m still green at this 
business, so that if I get mixed up 
a little, or say anything wrong, 
you'll understand how things are.” 
Well, sir, he won that dealer's 
confidence right there. The dealer 
warmed up and told him to shoot 
his story; meanwhile the dealer 
looked at me as though wonder- 
ing if I were going to be too criti- 
cal of this man’s performance. 

To be honest, I felt a little fool- 
ish, so I strolled off into other 
parts of the store and left Whit- 
ing to handle the deal. He han- 
dled it, too—this one and the next 
one. And he came out with or- 
ders that made my _ previous 
orders of the day look sick. 

To make the story short, this 
man ended up in our drive as sec- 
ond high man in the group. He 
has a territory to himself now and 
is going good. 

There’s just one more experi- 
ence I had with a man on the west 
coast which helps to keep me con- 
vinced that the human equation 
counts for more in selecting sales- 
men than any set of rules ever 
devised. 

We hadn’t, at the time this hap- 
pened, opened the west as a mar- 
ket for our products. So I took 
an assistant sales manager with 
me and we went out to make a 
preliminary survey with the 
thought of developing a sales 
campaign out there. 

When I got to San Francisco, I 
looked up a chap I had known 
thirteen or fourteen years before 
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in my home town. Before I saw 
him I wondered what had hap- 
pened to him, how he had 
changed, what kind of work he 
was doing. In that length of time 
a great many changes can come 
about which make folks, who were 
once close friends, almost total 
strangers. 

Larry, it turned out, had never 
got into a “white collar” job. He 
was employed as a roofer, doing 
the hardest kind of manual labor, 
and working only by fits and 
starts. He was making next to 
nothing ; his wife was working as 
a stenographer and keeping the 
bread box full when Larry was 
unable to do so. This chap had 
the worse case of inferiority com- 
plex I have ever encountered any- 
where; he was afraid to even an- 
swer an advertisement; he was 
apologetic of his every effort. 

In fact, he had his nose in the 
dust, figuratively speaking, about 
twenty-four hours out of a day. 
He‘had a dilapidated automobile 
which he used for moving from 
job to job, and mostly to help him 
out, although we actually did need 
the service, we hired him by the 
week, to drive us around to the 
various places we wanted to go. 


Making Bears Out of Sheep 


When we gave him $25 for the 
service at the end of the first 
week, he felt like a millionaire. It 
was the most money he _ had 
earned in one week for months. 
As he drove around with us, he 
began to take an interest in our 
sales talk. He watched my assis- 
tant and me as we made calls on 
dealers, listened to our discus- 
sions of advertising and display 
and so forth, and took a deep in- 
terest in our little game of con- 
testing with one another for 
orders as each of us went up op- 
posite sides of a street. 

We had been working there 
only a short time when we devel- 
oped a need for another salesman. 
I suggested to Larry that he take 
a trial at the job. He was panic- 
stricken at first, declaring that he 
had never sold a nickel’s worth of 
anything in his life, and he knew 
he couldn’t make good. But with 
the encouragement of his wife, we 
finally got him to agree to try. 
We had a little sales school just 
for him, during which he put in 
hours and hours at soaking up 
data about the line, prices, terms, 
agreements, etc. 

Then I took him out to make 
his first call. He was stiff with 


Banker writes amazing book: 
on coming revolution 
in business 


PAUL M: MAZUR 


author of this book, is a partner in the banking firm 
of Lehman Brothers and is also author of ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Organization Applied to Modern Retailing” 
(published as the result of a study made for the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association) and of 
many monographs, including: ‘‘Future Developments 


in Retailing,” ‘National Financing for National 
Advertisers’ and ‘‘Is the Cost of Distribution too 
High?” 


Important questions 

this book considers 
1. What threatens to be the greatest economic 
and political problem of the next ten years? 


2. Mass production as autocratic czar of Amer- 
ica is doomed—what must replace it? 


3. Is instalment buying mortgaging the future of 
America? 


4. What effect will the new “circular mergers’”’ 
have on ind dent busi ? 


5. What is ripping wide open the gap between 
the economics of mass production and the ex- 
pense of high-pressure distribution? 


6. What will happen soon when Europe must 
dump great quantities of goods on American 
markets or bar American goods? 


7. Why must there be more and better adver- 
tising? 

8. What is the single greatest threat to American 
prosperity ? 
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‘‘AMERICAN PROSPERITY—Its 
Causes and Consequences,” just 
off the press, is an absorbing book 
of facts and prophecies vital to 
every man of active affairs. 

ek A 
Written by a member of a famous 
New York banking firm who 
speaks from intimate practical 
contact and personal knowledge 
(not from the seclusion of the 

library). 

t 7 7 
“AMERICAN PROSPERITY — Its Causes and 
Consequences” is a momentous and timely 
book, written by Paul M. Mazur, member 
of the banking firm of Lehman Brothers. 

Mr. Mazur, as a partner in this great 
banking house, has had an exceptional op- 
portunity to study, unhampered and unin- 
fluenced by distracting details, the conflicts 
which American business now faces. 

His book is an amazingly frank, cool, 
keen survey of the causes underlying the 
present unprecedentedly long period of 
American prosperity and a far- 
sighted, thoughtful analysis of the strangely 
conflicting factors which have brought it 
about . . . and which, if not soon harmo- 
nized, may cause a smash unparalleled in 
all American business history. 

Heads of great business firms who have 
seen advanced proofs of Mr. Mazur’s book 
feel so keenly its aid to straight-thinking 
that they have ordered copies for all their 
executives. 

Examine this book—at any book-store or 
direct from the publishers. 
lees | 
To Your BooKSELLER or 


THE VIKING Press, 30 Irving Place 
New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me ‘‘AMERIGAN 
PROSPERITY—Its Causes and Consequences.” 
CI enclose my check for $2.50 
O Please send C. O. D. 
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Yep— copped it 
in our last contest 


HE after-effect of a contest 

means a great deal to the 
morale of the sales force. One way 
you can insure it is to give prizes 
that the boys can keep and treasure 
—yes and boast about. It helps 
remind them that they are good 
salesmen. That’s always good med- 
icine for the man who sells. 


Prizes of Standard 
Merchandise 


will be eagerly sought after by 
every man on the staff. They will 
give the men greater value than 
they could win in cash. They will 
insure the interest of the “home 
folks.” Judiciously used, they will 
make it possible to keep every man 
on his toes till the curtain rings 
down on the contest. 


Our service to Sales Managers 
takes care of every detail of prizes 
in sales contests. You will find that 
it is a service made to order to help 
you get greater returns from your 
sales campaigns—and to save you 
money on your prize appropriation. 


You can get the facts without obliga- 
tion, by sending the coupon for our 
booklet “The Backbone of Sales Con- 
tests.” You'll find it easy reading and 
“Sales Management” says: “Well 
worth sending for.” 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO. 
9 WEsT 18TH Sr., N. Y. C. 


Without obligation, please send along 
your booklet ‘‘The Backbone of Sales 
Contests.”’ 


Name 
Firm 


Address......... 
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fright; his tongue stuck to the 
roof of his mouth; he forgot, one 
time, how to go on with his sales 
talk, and he said the same thing 
over half a dozen times. But an 
order or two encouraged him, and 
he kept on trying. My word, but 
what a bear for work that chap 
turned out to be! 

He had been used to hard man- 
ual labor and long hours, and the 
mere fact that it was closing time 
never interfered with his determi- 
nation to call on one more dealer. 
Although he lived twenty miles 
from the place I was staying, he 
showed up every morning at 7 
o'clock, ready for work. 

The dealers all looked alike to 
him, and he called on everybody, 
big and small, with a grand im- 
partiality. He didn’t know “the 
little fellows aren’t worth calling 
on,” as so many more sophisti- 
cated salesmen know, so he 
cleaned up orders in places we had 
never even discovered. He had 
no preconceived notions of how 
much of our goods could be sold 
in one place, so he struck for big 
orders—and got them. 


When Ignorance is Bliss 


Larry turned out to be a corker, 
largely, of course, because of 
his untiring energy and physical 
ability to stand fourteen-hour- 
days of grueling pavement pound- 
ing. He’s still with the company 
(this happened six years ago) ; he 
long ago paid up his debts and 
bought a little home, and alto- 
gether he’s a sample of a man 
who’s a credit to himself and to 
the company he works for. 

When I get on this subject of 
hiring salesmen by rule, I never 
fail to think of the chap I once 
hired when I was managing sales 
for a concern that sold house-to- 
house. There was one man who 
had grown up inside the firm’s 
office, and shortly after I came, at 
a time when we needed to expand 
the sales force rapidly, I literally 
threw this fellow into the field. 
He was so self-conscious that he 
couldn’t look a man in the eye for 
more than two seconds at a time, 
and he was simply miserable in 
the presence of women. 

After we once got him to ring- 
ing doorbells, however, his liabil- 
ity turned into an asset—for, it 
appeared, the women had encoun- 
tered so many salesmen who were 
too glib and too adept at their 
canned selling tricks, that they 
welcomed this boy’s bashfulness 
as something refreshingly new. 


They saw that he was embar- 
rassed, and to put him at ease, 
they invited him in. With the 
capital he possessed in the form 
of almost perfect manners, he 
made quite a record at house-to- 
house selling. For the women do 
love well-mannered men. I learned 
about women through house-to- 
house selling myself! 

These, then, are a few of many 
dozen similar reasons why I so 
often scrap the tape-line stuff in 
selecting salesmen, and hire a 
man on hunch. 


Ahrens Buys Industrial 
Paper 


ITH the March issue of 
Manufacturing Industries, 
the responsibilities of the maga- 
zine’s publication are taken over 
by the Ahrens Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City. This 
transfer is made, it is announced 
by E. H. Ahrens, with the good 
will and most friendly wishes on 
the part of the Ronald Press Com- 
pany, the former publishers. The 
publishing policies, editorial direc- 
tion, and general characteristics 
remain unchanged. 
Manufacturing Industries is the 
fourth of the Ahrens publications. 
Hotel Management was created by 
the company in 1921. Restaurant 
Management was operated for 
many years as the official organ 
of the National Restaurant Asso- 
ciation until purchased by the 
Ahrens company in 1925. /nstitute 
Merchandising is a_ pocket-sized 
magazine for hotel and restaurant 
supply houses and their salesmen. 


Harry E. Saxton, who some 
months ago disposed of his inter- 
est in the American Poultry Advo- 
cate and entered the publishers’ 
representative field, has recently 
taken over, in the Chicago terri- 
tory, the Restaurant Man, Radio 
Manufacturers’ Monthly, Battery 
News, and Furniture South. 


Lucille Buhl, Inc., New York 
City, maker of beauty prepara- 
tions, has appointed Griffin, John- 
son & Mann, Inc., advertising 
agents of New York City as ad- 
vertising directors. Newspaper 
and radio advertising will be 
used. omen 

American Forests and Forest Life 
has established a New York ad- 
vertising office. George D. Bol- 
ton has been appointed Eastern 
advertising manager. 
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Former Publisher Heads 


Mortgage Company 


A.WILSON-LAWRENSON, 

. former publisher of the At- 
lanta Georgian and Hearst’s Sun- 
day American, has been elected 
president of the Southern Mort- 
gage Securities Corporation, an 
Atlanta concern appointed to act 
as fiscal agent for the Southern 
Mortgage Guaranty Corporation, 
a company recently organized in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, to insure 
mortgage bonds written on South- 
ern industrial projects. Mr. Wil- 
son-Lawrenson has also been 
made a vice president and direc- 
tor of the Guaranty company. 

He was formerly general sales 
manager for Welch’s Grape Juice 
and a vice president of the Na- 
tional Carbon Company and the 
Prest-O-Lite Company of New 
York. During his administration 
as chief of the Hearst interests in 
Atlanta, he was awarded the Sut- 
live Trophy by the Georgia Press 
Association, which is offered to 
the paper which contributes the 
most constructive work to Geor- 
gia each year. 

Immediately upon taking charge 
of his new office, Mr. Wilson- 
Lawrenson announced the ap- 
pointment of L. F. (Fuzzy) 
Woodruff, widely known news- 
paper man, to take charge of the 
advertising. When Mr. Wood- 
ruff resigned from the Georgian’s 
staff, it marked the first time in 
27 years that he had been sepa- 
rated from the payroll of a daily 
newspaper. 


Telephone Aids in 


Training Salesmen 


W. DARLING, district man- 

e ager at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 

of the Bankers Life Company, in- 

surance company of Des Moines, 

directs a large and scattered sales 

force by means of long distance 
telephone. 

Mr. Darling, formerly sales 
manager of a coal company, has 
charge of 26 salesmen in Iowa. 
It has been his experience that the 
personal contact established by 
means of the telephone has re- 
sulted in a much closer under- 
standing with the salesmen, stim- 
ulating them to greater efforts 
than is generally possible by let- 
ter. Business transacted through 
this office has increased in the last 
hive years from $1,000,000 to 
$5,500,000 a year. 


AGEWOOD was injured in an auto- 
mobile accident the day before the big | 
meeting with the 12 members of the | 
B.T. and U. He couldn’t come; the 
meeting would rot wait; so the 13th 
chair was filled by Johnson, a junior 
salesman. 


Johnson got the order chiefly because 
Pagewood had been farsighted enough 
to have the facts properly arranged for | 
presentation to carry his selling talk 

step by step —all in a visual selling 
display binder. } 


| The human equation is always uncer- 
| tain—the pre-arranged story is definite 
| 
and sure. 

Write for information on Burkhardt 

Visual Selling Helps—display binders 


for salesmen; Burk-Art book and 
catalog covers; loose-leaf devices, etc. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Inc. 


Larned and Second Streets - Detroit, Mich. 


3 BURITIARDT: VISUAL: SELLING HELPS. | 


c-JMake Your Letters 
Sell Good -Will 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 
his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect money. 
should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice this theory 

is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented itself to carry 
out a definite “better letter” program. 

If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending - 
for the Dartnell ‘“‘Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 
the plan into effect in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


A Tempting Sales Story for the Plain 


housewives were anxious to re- 
ceive suggestions for window dec- 
oration which would get away 
from the old plain straight cur- 
tains or simple tie-backs. For 
soon after we introduced the 
double rod, we furnished dealers 
with a simple display rack in the 
form of miniature windows, 
draped as windows could’ be 
draped through the use of our 
new rod. The housewife, in many 
cases, had only to see this display 
to decide, “I'd like to arrange my 
windows that way.” 


Creating Consumer Desire 


And so our direct advertising 
was built up from the angle of 
suggesting methods for freshen- 
ing the drapery scheme for the 
home: we published in 1925 an 
elaborate catalog which employed 
full-page color plates to show all 
the pleasing effects which could 
be obtained with different types 
of draping materials. This 
catalog suggested complete 
color schemes for. each 
room in the house, in addi- 
tion to picturing a variety 
of ways in which groups of 
windows, single windows, 
French windows, and all 
other standard types of 
openings, could be treated. 
In each case the proper 
Kirsch hardware equipment 
for the decorative scheme 
pictured was described. 

The result was that the 
housewife became dissatis- 
fied with her old drapes 
and, if she didn’t buy new 
ones immediately, at least 
made a mental note that 
when she did buy them, she 
was going to have some- 
thing fashioned according 
to these new suggestions. 
Probably for the first time 
she began to be conscious 
of a‘style note in draperies. 


A new display rack with 
displays mounted on both 
sides enables dealers to show 
the new things in Kirsch 
rods to the most advantage- 
ous extent, and to demon- 
strate draw cord equipment 
and the new Atavio work 
effectively. 


ane Product 


(Continued from page 444) 


In terms of more recent devel- 
opments in the market, the pres- 
ent trend is toward the broader 
use of draw curtains. Many in- 
terior decorators are now urging 
the use of fewer shades in the 
house; draw curtains are the nat- 
ural treatment for shadeless win- 
dows, since they insure privacy 
and still’ do not exclude sunlight. 
Besides the frictionless traverse, 
we have added to the selling 
points for our draw-curtain hard- 
ware the additional desirability of 
concealed cords and a four-inch 
lap at the center which prevents 
gapping when the curtains are 
closed. 

About four years ago we began 
the manufacture of a line of deco- 
rative drapery hardware, in a va- 
riety of design, and in a range of 
color finishes. Along with this 
came the introduction of decora- 
tive tie-backs and_ hold-backs. 
Then came the decorative wooden 
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pole for draw curtains, which was 
made possible because of our tray- 
erse arrangement which does not 
mar special finishes on the poles. 
We continued to create finer and 
finer things in the way of drapery 
hardware until now there are 
items in the line priced as high as 
$65 a set. 


One Way to Get New Dealers 


Ten years ago anyone offering 
such a product at such a price 
would have been considered a lit- 
tle off the track of common sense. 
Yet the very fact that we now 
have such luxurious things in our 
line has created markets in some 
of the most expensive homes in 
America, in Palm Beach estates, 
for example, and in fine suburban 
homes everywhere. 

All of these things have helped 
to win for drapery hardware a 
place on the style band-wagon, 
and to gain for it the attention of 
interior decorators, archi- 
tects, and private home 
owners to an extent which 
would have been impossi- 
ble had we stuck determin- 
edly to the manufacture of 
improved but plain old- 
fashioned curtain rods. 

While our dealer organ- 
ization is now built up to 
the place where almost 
every retail dry goods and 
department store of any 
consequence handles our 
line, there was employed in 
the development of this or- 
ganization a piece of sales 
strategy which I believe is 
unique. 

When a customer sent us 
an order from a city where 
we had no dealer, we filled 
the order and asked her for 
the name of her local mer 
chant. Then we wrote him 
a letter saying this cus 
tomer had purchased such 
and-such equipment in our 
line of drapery hardware. 
and we sent him a check Jor 
the profit on the sale. We 
did not bore him with a 
long harangue as to the de- 
sirability of carrying our 
line—the check was more 
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eloquent than any sales letter 
could have been. But in nine 
cases out of ten he soon stocked 
our goods. 

From a small appropriation of 
$20,000 in 1914, our advertising 
has been consistently increased 
until this year we will spend 
something more than ten times 
this amount. Since national mag- 
azines seem best adapted to our 
particular sales problem, we are 
using a full schedule in all the 
leading women’s publications, 
several widely circulated farm 
papers, and several magazines de- 
voted more specifically to home 
interests. 

This year we are featuring but 
one thing in our copy: a new 
booklet. Rather, it might be char- 
acterized as a small catalog. This 
booklet shows whole groups of 
our decorative hardware in color, 
and employs color engravings lib- 
erally in plates suggesting the 
very latest in window treatment. 
Color, especially during the last 
three or four years, has been a 
big force in our advertising. Next 
year we will use even more. 


New Users Found 


In answer to inquiries received 
from our national advertising, we 
send the booklet with a sugges- 
tion that the inquirer see one of 
the local dealers—without, of 
course, specifying any particular 
dealer. Since dealers so often re- 
quest some of our catalogs “to 
give to our customers,” we have 
developed a little plan which is 
working out satisfactorily both in 
answering this demand and in 
eliminating waste of printed 
matter. 

Instead of giving the dealer the 
books to distribute, we give him 
a simple printed form to enclose 
with packages or send out with 
statements, which a customer can 
sign and mail direct to us, re- 
questing the book. The dealer’s 
name is imprinted on these forms, 
so when the requests from cus- 
tomers come in, they are referred 
back to him, since they are thus 
identified as his patrons. We thus 
limit distribution to prospects 
who are at least interested enough 
to ask for our booklet. 

An interesting fresh turn that 
markets for our product have 
taken recently lies is the begin- 
ning of the development of insti- 
tutional markets. Banks, hospi- 
tals and business houses, for 
example, have never until recent- 
ly, used anything in the nature of 


drapes for windows. Hospitals 
considered them unsanitary ; busi- 
ness houses thought them “fussy.” 
But by going after this business 
we have in some degree succeeded 
in overcoming this tradition. 

One of the biggest banks in 
Chicago was recently equipped 
with drapes hung with our hard- 
ware; several hospitals have 
adopted drapes with the thought 
of getting away from the depress- 
ing bareness which has always 
characterized these institutions. 
The improvements we made in 
methods of hanging so as to make 
laundering easier have eliminated 
the old objection of lack of sani- 
tation. Two San Francisco hotels 
are now being equipped with 
Kirsch ware. 

This brief discussion, then, may 
serve to show the reader how 
many interesting angles of devel- 
opment are potential even in a 
drab product like ours. In return 
for our endless study of our prod- 
uct, our willingness to change and 
adapt policies to changing mar- 
kets, and our courage in pursuing 
an aggressive merchandising and 
advertising policy, we sell more 
curtain rods than any other com- 
pany in the world. And most of 
them are higher priced than com- 
peting lines. 


Publishers Announce 
Consolidation 


HE Case-Shepperd-Mann 

Publishers Corporation, New 
York City, publisher of Water 
IVorks Engineering, Fire Engineer- 
ing, and other business and tech- 
nical papers, has acquired the 
capital stock of the Farm Light 
and Power Publishing Company, 
Inc., publisher of Electricity on the 
Farm and other rural electric pub- 
lications. 

Starting with the March issue, 
the monthly publication known as 
Rural Electric Dealer will be pub- 
lished as the Dealer Edition of 
Electricity on the Farm and will 
be issued under the name of Case- 
Shepperd-Mann Publishing Cor- 
poration, instead of the Farm 
Light and Power Company, which 
has been completely absorbed. 
The officers are: Karl M. Mann, 
president; I. H. Case, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, and Fred 
Shepperd, secretary. The Chica- 
go office of the consolidated or- 
ganization will be in charge of H. 
T. Murray. 


How to Advertise 
and Sell by Mail— 


N this book S. Roland Hall does for the mail-order 

and direct-mail fields what he has already done so 
successfully for the fields of P Just Out! 
general advertising, re- 
tail advertising and Meera 
selling, sales 
management, 
and business 
correspon- 
dence. This 
book is a 
handbook of 
best mail- 
order and 
direct-mail 
methods 
culled from 
the experi- 
ences of 
nearly a 
thousand 
different 
firms. 


$5.00 


net, 
post- 
paid 


Tate 
h an dbook 
presents the 

fundamentals of 
the dual field of 
mail-order and 

direct-mail activities 
and describes the meth- 
ods used by such firms 
as the Frank E. Davis Com- 
pany, the Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, the Armstrong Cork Co., 
the Davey Tree Expert Co., Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Book-of-the- 
Month Club, Harley-Davidson Motor 
Company, Life Extension Institute, Frigidaire, etc., etc. 
It is an indispensable encyclopedia on advertising and 
selling by mail. 


S. Roland Hall’s 
MAIL-ORDER AND 
DIRECT-MAIL SELLING 


Every section of this handbook is a priceless treasury 
of dollars-and-cents information. The treatment of mail- 
ing lists, of inquiry and order forms, of mail-order and 
direct-mail work for retailers is notable. The section en- 
titled ‘‘Problems of the Small Advertiser’’ makes every 
requirement of ‘‘establishing a business of your own’’ clear. 


Some Questions to Ask Yourself 


Have you a good idea of the selling costs and results 
of various mail-order undertakings? 

Do you know how Sears, Roebuck & (Co., and other 
great mail-order concerns handle their problems? 

Are you familiar with all of the reliable keying systems? 

Have you a complete file of the various ingenious ways 
of using the illustrated letter, the multiple-page letter, 
the flap letter in different styles, ete.? 

Can you, from your own files, check up on the best 
inquiry and order forms? 

Would you be interested in seeing the views of a large 
group of advertisers on the question of sending return 
postage to their inquirers? 

Are you extending your circle of customers through your 
present customers as thoroughly as possible? 

Wouldn’t a review, in great detail, of a good number of 
successful mail-order and direct-mail campaigns be 
real aid? 


Examine the Book for 10 Days FREE 


Send for this new book for 10 days’ free examination. 
This does not place you under any obligation to purchase. 
You merely agree to return the book, postage prepaid, in 
10 days, or to send us $5 as payment in full at that time. 
Mail the coupon NOW! 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 

You may send me for 10 days’ examination Hall's Mail- 
Order and Direct-Mail Selling, $5.00 net post-paid. I 
agree to return the book, postpaid, within 10 days of re- 
ceipt or to remit for it. 
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What the At two recent meetings of 
Wholesalers Need wholesalers, one in Cauitor- 

nia and one in Washing- 
ton, the air was so charged with gloom that one 
would be justified in thinking the wholesale busi- 
ness was due to be buried sometime in 1928, and 
that the men at these meetings had gathered to- 
gether to make the funeral arrangements. This 
attitude was particularly evident in the talk in 
lobbies and in the unofficial conversations before 
and after the meetings. The strange part of it all 
was that for every pressing problem outlined in 
these meetings, there is at least one wholesaler who 
has found a solution for the problem. For every 
complaint and grievance uttered, there is some 
wholesaler who has stopped complaining and found 
the answer to his troubles. But few of these more 
aggressive wholesalers were present at the meetings. 
Representatives of SALES MANAGEMENT have cov- 
ered the country in the past year and in each town, 
almost without exception, there is one wholesale 
organization that seems on top of the world, forging 
ahead, making adequate profits, and strengthening 
its position with retailers. They have ceased both- 
ering about chain stores, mail-order houses, the high 
cost of selling, and low discounts from manufac- 
turers. If the wholesalers would stop calling for 
investigations, stop expecting aid from outside 
sources and look into the plans and methods used 
by leaders in their own field, they would experience 
a remarkable awakening. Some of the larger, more 
successful wholesalers would do themselves a favor 
if they would but open up and teach some of the 
smaller wholesalers better methods. The entire 
wholesale field is charged with suspicion, jealousy 
and fear that does not prevail in manufacturing, or 
even in retail circles. But many large wholesalers 
seem afraid to help the smaller ones, apparently not 
realizing that to help the smaller fellows would be 
a distinct help to the entire business of wholesaling. 
If every hardware wholesaler were as efficient as 
Hibbard-Spencer-Bartlett, no manufacturer would 
need to sell direct. If every drug house were as 
alert as the San Antonio Drug Company, more man- 
ufacturers would stop flirting with direct buying 
retailers. 


Better Retailing In a leather goods 
Demands Better Selling ‘Store the writer re- 

cently heard a bitter 
argument between a salesman and a retail mer- 
chant. The salesman was showing a purse which 
he claimed to be full leather. The merchant claimed 
(and later proved) the purse was made of splits. 
The salesman left crestfallen. The merchant bit- 
terly denounced the whole tribe of salesmen after 
the unfortunate fellow had packed his purses and 
left. The merchant claimed that he had reached the 
point where he bought nothing unless he knew the 
merchandise offered, because “the average salesman 
doesn’t know his own merchandise as well as I 
know it.’” Time was when nearly every salesman 
served an apprenticeship in the house or the factory 
before he went on the road. It was a slow and 
tedious process of learning, but manufacturers were 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


too jealous of their reputations to send uninformed 
men on the road. Advertising has, in a measure, 
been responsible for so many uninformed salesmen 
going on the road. A man goes out to sell a highly 
advertised product on which the demand is steady 
and dependable. The merchants buy this type of 
merchandise without question, and the young men 
who take orders for it think they are salesmen. 
They are nothing of the kind. They are nothing 
more than road service men. There are too many 
of these youngsters, knowing nothing of merchan- 
dise, who have jumped into fields of selling where 
a real knowledge of merchandise is needed. They 
need to know more about the merchandise and less 
about salesmanship. Retailers are taking no chances 
today. Buying for today’s needs and only what 
they think they can sell, no wonder they distrust 
youthful salesmen who by their own statements 
advertise their woeful lack of knowledge. It is 
about time to go back to the old method of keeping 
a man in the house until he learns the line. 


Where to Get the There are many fair-sized 


Money to Advertise companies wasting enough 

money every year to pa) 
for good-sized advertising campaigns. On a recent 
visit to a cigar factory the proprietor told us that he 
had just checked up the cost of giving away free 
cigars for banquets, luncheon clubs, smokers and 
entertainments. It seems that he had won the rep- 
utation of being liberal and freehanded with cigars, 
so that every time the Amalgamated Order of 
Pretzel Benders or any other organization gave a 
smoker he was asked to furnish cigars—free. These 
free cigars, and the cigars his salesmen passed out 
so liberally, were costing him more than $2,000 a 
month. Without warning he suddenly cut the 
amount in half. No bad reaction followed. With 
that he stopped “taking a little ad” in every pro- 
gram, souvenir book, special edition, or school pub- 
lication that solicited him. By careful analysis of 
every request for free cigars or charity advertising 
this manufacturer saved nearly $1,500 a month— 
$18,000 a year. When added to his advertising 
account this made an appreciable increase in the 
amount of first-rate advertising he could buy. For 
many years a coffee company had a standing offer 
to donate free coffee to every church or charitable 
organization that gave a “supper.” Check-up of 
the benefits from this good-natured, but unbusiness- 
like activity revealed no tangible good will of any 
kind that was being derived from this work. The 
coffee company had given away its product so long 
and so often that people expected it—looked upon 
it as a sort of dues-paying proposition, rather than 
as a gift, which it was. Discontinuance of this free- 
will offering, disguised as advertising, added enough 
to the advertising fund to open up another territory 
on a businesslike basis. This year is a year when 
every expenditure should be carefully scrutinized. 
Putting into the advertising fund all these charitable 
bequests masquerading as advertising is a good way 
to start saving money. 
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Refixturing Campaign Features 


Cooperative 


ATIONAL magazine ad- 

vertising, direct mail, and 

local newspaper advertis- 
ing are the backbones of the new 
refixturing campaign recently in- 
augurated by the Artistic Light- 
ing Equipment Association for 
the benefit of manufacturers, job- 
bers. and dealers. 

The campaign is made up of 
eleven interlocking advertising ac- 
tivities, arranged in the order in 
which each activity will be pro- 
moted by the general advertising 
campaign of the association. The 
intention is to have members car- 
ry out their individual campaigns 
concurrent with the broader asso- 
ciation program. The campaign 
embraces all factors in the light- 
ing equipment industry, and while 
every step in the program is not 
intended for all groups, there are 
certain steps for the manufacturer 
to take, and a number for the job- 
ber, the dealer, the manufacturer 
of parts or supplies, ete. 


The First Steps 

The first step, as outlined by the 
association in the prospectus of 
the complete advertising program, 
covers the use of the emblem and 
the slogan, describing the type of 
concern that should be interested 
in this form of cooperation. Elec- 
trotypes for the use of those 
wanting this cooperation are fur- 
nished on request. Reproductions 
of advertisements showing how 
some ALEA members are using 
the emblem and the slogan to the 
best advantage, are shown in the 
program by way of practical sug- 
gestion to other members. 

Step number two covers the use 
of the sticker label, which is at- 
tractively printed in red with a 
buff background. The associa- 
ton suggests that one of these 
labels be attached to every pur- 
chase order, letter, or request for 
an estimate or prices on merchan- 
dise—in fact, on all literature used 
during the campaign. Manufac- 
turers, jobbers and dealers of 
members only are permitted to 
use the labels, 

lhe third step encourages the 
use of the string tag, an attrac- 
tive piece of color printing in or- 
ange, black and gold. These tags 
are supplied to authorized manu- 
lacturers at cost as cooperative 


Advertising 


buying enabled the association to 
furnish them economically. They 
are made up with or without the 
manufacturer's name or trade 
mark and are used by members 
only. Through this plan it is 
hoped that dealers can be induced 
to push all merchandise carrying 
such tags, tying sales efforts up 
with the national advertising and 
sales promotional material of the 
ALEA. 

Following the promotion of the 
emblem tag in step number three, 
the next step covers the advertis- 
ing of the tag. This is being done 
by the ALEA. Advertisements 
are appearing from time to time 
in the trade press throughout the 
country, reaching dealers, jobbers, 
architects, builders, etc. They 
bring out the desirability of han- 
dling lines of lighting equipment 
bearing this tag. 


Creating Confidence in Wares 


Later on advertisements on re- 
fixturing and replacement are to 
appear in national magazines, in 
which the attention of the public 
is to be directed to the meaning 
of the tag and emblem when it 
appears on lighting equipment. 
This is done with the idea of cre- 
ating an acceptance for merchan- 
dise so labeled, much as the word 
“Sterling” on a piece of silver- 
ware imparts confidence to the 
purchaser of such a piece of mer- 
chandise. 

Step number five is a direct 
mail and local advertising cam- 
paign for dealers and can be used 
by all concerns selling at retail. 
It is a campaign in itself and is 
designed to help dealers obtain re- 
fixturing and replacement busi- 
ness and secure lighting contracts 
for new houses, stores and fac- 
tories. The folder covering this 
campaign contains full instruc- 
tions, sample letters and layouts 
for local newspaper advertise- 
ments, so that the dealer can con- 
duct the campaign with a mini- 
mum of work on his part. Mats 
of the advertisements ready for 
the newspapers are furnished free 
to any dealer desiring to put on 
the campaign. 

The sixth step is of especial in- 
terest as it appeals to all concerns 
selling lighting equipment, such 
as manufacturers, jobbers, dealers, 
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When busy 
fingers_tire ! 


HE LAST HOUR OF THE DAY—tired 
f goven busy with the out-going 
mail! The time when speed and ac- 
curacy are of utmost importance— 
yet so often filled with confusion, 
errors and waste. 


Prevent the rush of this nerve- 
wracking ‘“‘last hour.’’ Replace 
weary fingers with tireless mechan- 
ical precision. 

A Standard Mailing Machine 
will lighten the burden—and pay 
for itself over and over again— 
whether your daily output is 30 or 
3000 letters. 

You will readily see why, when you 


read our folder: ‘‘Modern Mailing 
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Not your personal letters—but those the folks in your busi- 
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out from your company? Are they as good as they ought to 
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for Improving Sales Correspondence? Get a copy on approval. 


It only costs $6.00. 
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light and power companies, etc, 
and covers advertisements and 
special stories on lighting equip- 
ment for use in local newspapers, 
The work to be performed by this 
step is the use of ALEA news- 
paper advertisements and specia! 
articles in the local papers, on 
which mats and stories are sup- 
plied free. 

The advertisements, as carried 
out in the sixth step, are to help 
sell the refixturing idea to the 
housewife and home owner whose 
lighting equipment is out of date, 
and to create a greater considera- 
tion of lighting equipment on the 
part of the buying public. 

Members of the industry are 
furnished with a sample mailing 
folder in step number = seven, 
which can be used by anyone to 
promote business. These are fur- 
nished at cost by the ALEA and 
space on them is reserved for im- 
prints and illustrations of the 
dealer’s own line. The associa- 
tion suggests in the instructions 
that the folders will help to sell 
the replacement idea by means of 
their appeal and pictorial argu- 
ments. New folders are to be 
created from time to time. 


Displays Enter Campaign 


The eighth step is of interest 
to members only and deals with 
the use of dealers’ and distribu- 
tors’ membership emblem signs, 
which are furnished free. The 
association suggests that the 
prominent display of the member- 
ship emblem in places of business 
will tie the concern using the sign 
in with the promotional work of 
the ALEA and help promote the 
campaign. It also presumes and 
suggests that the finding of the 
membership emblem in a place ot 
business will demonstrate the 
progressiveness of the firm as eV!- 
denced by its holding a member- 
ship in the ALEA trade associa- 
tion. 

Window and store displays fol- 
low in step number nine and all 
concerns selling lighting equip- 
ment are expected to participate 
in the carrying out of this step. 
One display, which consists ot five 
window and store display cards. 
lithographed in various colors, 1 
furnished free and a charge Ol 
$1.50 is made for each additional 
set. A complete descriptive illus- 
trated sheet is included with each 
display offering suggestions lor 
its use. 

Step number ten offers a booklet 
on exterior lighting and lanterns 
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to be distributed as widely as 
possible by anyone in the in- 
dustry, to home owners, house- 
wives, architects, builders, electri- 
cal contractors, etc., and a space 
is left on the back cover for the 
dealer’s imprint. It is suggested 
that users have a double-fold page 
printed, illustrating their own par- 
ticular line of lanterns, for inser- 
tion in the center of the book, or 
pasted to the inside back cover, in 
which form it makes a most effec- 
tive piece of direct-mail literature. 

The eleventh and final step 
deals with the cooperation all 
members are able to offer to the 
rest of the industry in the form of 
articles submitted to the ALEA 
publicity department, for publica- 
tion in a carefully selected list of 
magazines or newspapers where 
the particular article in question 
would be likely to do the most 
good. A suggested list of thirty- 
one subjects follows the explana- 
tory note on this step, covering all 
angles in obtaining refixturing 
business. 


Further Cooperation Offered 


It is hoped by the association 
to bring about, in the publication 
of these articles, a greater consid- 
eration of what constitutes good 
lighting equipment, both from a 
utilitarian as well as from an ar- 
tistic and decorative standpoint 
and aid in awakening, in the 
minds of the trade and the public, 
a recognition of those differences 
in value that cause differences in 
price. 

All of this work will be supple- 
mented by the production of addi- 
tional timely advertising material 
and dealer helps by the associa- 
tion, such as ideas for promoting 
business in Spring, when the 
house is being renovated; in the 
Fall, when people begin to stay 
indoors and the nights are longer, 
and at Christmas, by suggesting 
lighting equipment for gifts. 

It is proposed, after this cam- 
paign has been successfully oper- 
ated, to create a larger and more 
torceful program directed to 
housewife and home owner em- 
bracing the use of general maga- 
zines to create a greater consid- 
eration of all kinds of lighting 
€juipment, and to point out that 
like any other furnishing, it should 
be changed accordingly. The as- 
sociation considers this is the one 
best way to enlarge the market 
tor the sale of well designed light- 


5 equipment of good quality and 
anish, ; 


“Oh, it’s wonderful, Bob! 1 
told you it would be easy to 
win.” 


Increase Your Sales 
With Merchandise Prizes! 


You get the wives and families working 
for you, too, when you offer Merchan- 
.dise Prizes in your Sales Contests. It’s 
the Merchandise Prize that makes the 
big hit at home! 


USE OUR PRIZE FOLDERS IN YOUR 
SALES CONTESTS 


Our 17x22 inch Merchandise Prize Fold- 
ers show and describe 60 articles of 
proven worth as Contest Prizes—just 
the right number for the best results. 
The items range in price to you from 
$1.20 to $37.05, but to your salesmen 
they are worth FROM 25 to 40% MORE 
BECAUSE YOU 
BUY AT DEAL- 
ERS’ PRICES. 


NO CHARGE 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the 
Folders are Free to you in any reason- 
able quantity, ready for you to imprint 
with your own name and copy as indi- 
cated. Your only task is to decide the 
basis upon which the various articles 
will be awarded, and of course that is 
never the same in any two concerns. 
1. Merchandise Prize Folders will in- 
crease the Real Value of your prizes 
from 25 to 40%, at no added cost 
to you. 
. Merchandise Prize Folders will elimi- 
nate the bother, expense and time 
required in preparing a special prize 
bulletin yourself. 
3. Merchandise Prize Folders will fit 
your business as if 
they had been es- 
pecially designed for 
it alone. Our name 
, does not appear on 
them. Adaptability 
is one of their chief 
virtues. 
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Over 92,000 of these 
Folders have been 
used in connection 
with 73 Sales Con- 
tests during three 
months time. 


The fitted case 
shown is No. 6 
on our Merchan- 
dise Prize Folder. 


MAY & MALONE, inc. 


Wholesale Dealers 
37 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE :: CHICAGO 


Use the coupon to get sample of the folder 
and complete information as to its use. 


MAY & MALONE, INC., 


with no obligation to us. 


Name of Company. 
Address 


Name of Sales Managev...... 


37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send a sample of your 


“Merchandise Prize Folder” 


Note: A copy of the 1928 “‘Red Book’’ will 
be sent also for use in your department. 


Action Pictures to Convert the Buyer 
Who Is Almost Sold 


buy. In the past, sales have been 
lost in just that way. 

That is one advantage of the 
use of films in sales work. It is 
a particularly strong point in con- 
nection with the selling of such 
bulky, unwieldy articles as trail- 
ers. Obviously, it is out of the 
question for salesmen to employ 
special demonstrating models, 
since to hook them on to trucks 
and drive them about their terri- 
tories would be too great a waste 
of time, besides involving consid- 
erable expense. 

The only alternative is to take 
prospects to plants where the 
trailers are already in use, and 
point out their various good points 
under actual working conditions. 
In most cases, this can be ar- 
ranged easily enough in a city like 
Chicago, where there are custom- 
ers scattered all over town, but it 
works a hardship on men selling 
in the smaller towns or in cities 
to which the use of trailers has 
not yet extended. A man who 
considers spending the amount of 
money a trailer costs wants to see 
what he is buying, and it was 
found that no amount of descrip- 
tion, nor any number of photo- 
graphs and letters of recommen- 
dation, quite equalled the actual 
inspection of the trailer itself. 


Giving a Trailer Its Due 


The film itself was six weeks in 
preparation. Two men spent that 
length of time traveling about 
the country “shooting” trailers in 
use under all sorts of conditions. 
Before the actual filming was be- 
gun, a complete scenario had been 
prepared, and after it was com- 
pleted the whole was revised, cut, 
edited and made into a final con- 
tinuity. It begins by showing the 
picture suggested to the average 
person by the word, “Trailer.” 
The usual conception is a ram- 
shackle, make-shift contraption, 
bouncing along the street behind 
an old Ford truck or passenger 
car. Such trailers are ordinarily 
associated with small camping 
outfits or a farmer hauling a few 
extra cans of milk to town, and 
are mostly home-made affairs. 
Fastened insecurely to the truck, 
weaving from side to side and 
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jolting noisily over all the bumps, 
this variety of trailer is pictured 
at once as an inconvenience and 
an object of ridicule. 

By contrast, the introduction of 
a modern type of trailer into the 
film illustrates graphically the big 
advancement in trailer construc- 
tion in recent years. A present- 
day trailer, designed to carry 
loads weighing from two and a 
half to fifteen tons, is as sturdily 
built as the truck itself. Succeeding 
scenes in the picture show why it 
is impossible for such a trailer to 
swerve or rock as it is being 
drawn over even the roughest 
roads. They show its small turn- 
ing radius, the ease with which it 
may be coupled and uncoupled, 
the efficiency of its automatic 
braking and all other construc- 
tion features, and they do it in 
such a way that a person looking 
at the screen can study all these 
points as closely as if he were 
seeing the trailer itself being 
demonstrated. 


Film Depicts Many Uses 


Going a step further and pictur- 
ing the various uses to which 
trailers are put, scenes of the trail- 
er equipment of nationally-known 
concerns in many of the larger 
cities serve a double purpose. In 
the first place they supply the 
very best sort of testimonials 
from the type of users whose 
recommendations carry the most 
weight, and, in addition, they por- 
tray trailers working under a va- 
riety of conditions which would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to 
duplicate in a single city. 

Different parts of the film illus- 
trate, for example, how an auto- 
mobile company in Detroit uses 
Lapeer trailers for inter-factory 
hauling; how a transfer company 
in St. Louis systematizes the work 
of a fleet of 430 trailers; how a 
Cleveland wholesale grocer 
facilitates city and suburban de- 
liveries; how the American Rail- 
way Express Company loads and 
unloads its trailers ; how an eastern 
can company keeps all its trucks 
busy constantly by employing trail- 
ers, and many other selling points. 
The whole film, in other words, 
carries through a demonstration 
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as it would be conducted under 
ideal conditions. And in view of 
the inability of any salesman to 
conduct an ideal demonstration, 
either because of the inaccessibil- 
ity of all kinds of users or the 
length of time it would take to lo- 
cate trailers working under every 
conceivable condition, this fact 
alone more than justifies the prep- 
aration of the film. 

But there are other advantages 
almost as important. One of them 
is the possibility of holding the 
attention of a group of men at the 
same time. In Chicago the film 
is shown widely before conven- 
tions of truck salesmen, transfer 
men, dairy officials and all large 
users of trailers. Mr. Orwick and 
other representatives of the com- 
pany are frequently able to obtain 
permission to present a motion 
picture before such a gathering 
where they might not be allowed 
to give a sales talk. 

As a matter of fact, for the last 
year the film has been used more 
in this connection than for show- 
ing before individual prospects. 
Most of the salesmen in Chicago 
know where to look for a trailer 
performing any particular piece of 
work, so that when a prospect is 
interested in seeing how trailers 
will solve his own individual prob- 
lem, the salesman can show him 
how another concern actually is 
using trailers to solve that prob- 
lem. But it is only in the older 
sales areas where that situation 
exists. 


Winning Over Truck Companies 


On one occasion a Lapeer sales- 
man threw the picture on the 
screen for the purchasing agent in 
a large manufacturing company 
and a few days later was asked 
if he would show it a second time. 
When he arrived he found that a 
meeting had been called of twen- 
ty of the plant executives, and he 
was given the opportunity of pre- 
senting his message to all of them. 
The result was an unusually large 
order of trailers. There are many 
instances reported where one ex- 
ecutive has called several others 
into his office preparatory to the 
showing of the picture. 

In recent years the truck man- 
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ufacturers, who at first opposed 
the introduction of trailers, be- 
cause they regarded them as a 
form of competition, have since 
recognized their value and are ac- 
tive in recommending them to the 
people who buy their trucks. 
More to acquaint truck salesmen 
with the multitude of uses for 
trailers than to accomplish any 
direct sales benefit, the Lapeer 
company loses no opportunity to 
show them the picture. If they 
learn to what wide fields the use 
of trailers has extended they will 
be in a better position to advise 
their customers and to furnish 
leads for Lapeer salesmen. 

Actually, trailers increase the 
capacity of a truck three or four 
times. A five-ton truck, in other 
words, when equipped with trail- 
ers can haul fifteen tons, due to a 
larger loading capacity and a 
more even distribution of weight. 
Another advantage of trailers is 
that they may be detached for 
loading and unloading while the 
power unit keeps busy. Many 
truck manufacturers, in fact, are 
even building models for exclusive 
use with trailers. They have 
changed from an attitude of open 
antagonism to one of active co- 
operation because they have seen 
that the development of trailers 
has increased the tonnage their 
trucks are able to haul over a 
given period of time. 


Sales Films Plus Advertising 


In enumerating all the advan- 
tages of their sales film, officials 
of the Lapeer Company, whose 
main offices and plant are in La- 
peer, Michigan, lay particular 
stress upon one or two other 
points. With the introduction of 
the picture the salesmen were 
given excellent opportunities for 
calling back on prospects they 
were unable to close before and to 
recapture their interest, to such 
an extent, in some cases, that im- 
mediate sales resulted. They fre- 
quently found it possible to pre- 
sent their message through a 
moving picture where they had 
never progressed very far by word 
of mouth explanations. “We feel 
that it is the greatest sales aid we 
have ever put in the hands of our 
distributors,” is the way H. W. 
Raymond expressed it recently. 

“We do not consider the motion 
picture as taking the place of ad- 
vertising,” he continued, “any 
more than advertising can assist 
in closing a sale the way a motion 
picture does. No advertising man 


with whom we have talked has 
ever made so bold as to say that 
he thought we could actually sell 
our equipment by advertising. The 
most we can expect from adver- 
tising is to keep our name before 
the public and to secure inquiries. 

“In other words, advertising in 
our case simply performs the first 
function of the sale, which is to 
attract attention to our product. 
This attention must be carried 
through the other steps in the 
sale: interest, desire and determi- 
nation to buy. It is in these three 
steps of the sale that the motion 
picture comes into play. 

“Psychologists tell us eighty 
per cent of the impressions that 
are made on the mind are received 
through the eye. We have no 
way yet of checking this state- 
ment, but are absolutely con- 
vinced that a prospect who has 
seen our picture will retain a far 
stronger impression of our equip- 
ment than he would if the presen- 
tation had been made by word of 
mouth.” 


No Amateurs Need Apply 


Before the company went ahead 
with the preparation of the film 
for the use of all sales representa- 
tives, a few distributors had made 
films of their own with small, 
portable machines. While the re- 
sults they obtained were not es- 
pecially satisfactory, they did 
serve to impress upon the com- 
pany the need for a sales help of 
the sort. They served to show, 
too, that to get the sort of a mo- 
tion picture which would be valu- 
able, an organization experienced 
in the preparation of commercial 
pictures and equipped with the 
proper facilities would have to do 
the work. 

Amateur motion pictures were 
proved to be no more suited to 
extensive use in sales work than 
amateur advertising copy. Men 
who know how to write the 
scenario, to compose the captions, 
to make the continuity hang to- 
gether, and to film only the points 
of vital interest, are usually well 
worth hiring for an undertaking 
of this kind. That was the reason 
the two seasoned movie men, one 
a photographer and the other a 
director, were given free rein in 
taking the pictures and in produc- 
ing the finished work. They trav- 
eled to every part of the country 
where Lapeer trailers were being 
put to unusual uses, providing 
sales ammunition impossible for 
any one salesman to duplicate. 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here an 
opportunity to enter into a lucrative busi- 


ness that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one of 
several cities of 100,000 population and over ; 
the business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old Chicago 
organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business 
is completely organized. Our method of 
turning out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 
will take care of you later; complete in- 
formation without obligation. If you are 
really ready to build a business for yourself 
write, giving age, experience and refer- 
ences. Desk “O” c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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A Great Sales 


Executive 


—A man whose rec- 
ord and experience 
rate a great opportu- 
nity—desires a new 
connection where he 
may earn $25,000, 
annually or better, 
based upon results 
he produces. 


For particulars address— 


MARQUIS REGAN, Inc. 


Sales Engineers 
and Counselors 


270 Madison Ave., New York 


Jazzing Up the Sales Appeal 


(Continued from page 466) 


I saw that with my confessedly 
limited abilities in visualization, I 
had overlooked the fact that a few 
changes in this same playlet, re- 
quiring but a few hours’ work, 
would make it in every way a re- 
markably fine medium for putting 
across sales ideas for any number 
of manufactured products. “The 
play’s the thing,” and a _ profes- 
sional writer with the business 
background suchas Miss de Jagers 
obtained in her advertising work 
before she chose the field of fic- 
tion, all but automatically sets a 
stage even more effectively than 
did George Cohen in “It Pays to 
Advertise.” 


Creating Customer Desire 


The fundamental requirements 
of the successful dramatization of 
a sales idea or a product do not 
lie in listing every little patent 
attachment and making sure that 
some character has a line leading 
directly to it. The successful pro- 
duction does not demand an 
idealized sale. The fundamentals, 
of course, differ with the type of 
audience to be addressed and en- 
tertained, for entertainment is the 
one inevitable ingredient in the 
recipe for the successful commer- 
cial playlet. 

If the effort is to have your 
product correctly sold, then the 
basic idea is to make each listener 
and observer say to himself, “I'll 
bet that if I put it up that way 
to my customers, they would 
buy”; or, “That’s a good idea, but 
I can improve on it when I sell 
that article.” 

If the basic idea is to sell the 
article, it is obvious the purpose 
of the playlet is to create such 
intense desire for possession that 
a purchase will result, not some 
time but immediately. In _ this 
connection it will wswally be found 
that in this type of presentation, 
it is well to emphasize by variety 
rather than by reiteration. A num- 
ber of suggested reasons for de- 
siring the product should be 
sought, rather than taking a sin- 
gle theme and pounding away at 
it until the prospective purchas- 
er’s resistance is worn down. 

But looking into the future, it 
is now easy to see that as the 
years wear on, these commercial 
playlets will have a much greater 


+48 geentertainment content than at 


present. As the audiences become 
more accustomed to this method 
of sales presentation, they will re- 
ject crude stagings, even when 
their pocketbook is tied up with 
their ears and eyes. They will 
first of all demand clever enter- 
tainment, and they will appreciate 
the skillful interpolation of sales 
ideas rather than suffer under the 
right staging. 

That great progress has been 
made in this direction is shown by 
an examination of the playlets pre- 
sented in the 1927-1928 season. 
While the professionals who 
wrote these commercial playlets 
are naturally hesitant and _ prop- 
erly reluctant in connection with 
the exact formulae, several depend 
upon the surprise element at the 
very end of the playlet for the 
only out-and-out commercial di- 
rect reference. Still others build 
gradually from an entirely com- 
mercial beginning and develop a 
plot which brings out the one 
basic thought most dramatically 
in its climax, and use the balance 
of the third scene in an explana- 
tion similar to that of the closing 
paragraphs of a Sherlock Holmes 
story. 


The Plot Thickens! 


Even the mystery play idea ts 
now being successfully brought 
into commercial use, While this 
is indeed certain of acceptability 
on the part of sales organizations 
before which it will be presented, 
it requires great skill in its writ- 
ing in order that the afterthoughts 
be commercial rather than theatri- 
cal. At best, it is a double-edged 
sword, and is the last type which 
the amateur should attempt. 

Perhaps the best recipe after all 
is that of the revered Saturday 
Evening Post—a story of business 
in which each in the audience can 
identify himself with the charac- 
ter in the playlet, and at least a 
strand of love interest. But where, 
for obvious reasons, the cast must 
be male —and this comprises the 
great majority of all non-profes- 
sional commercial dramatizations 
—there should be a worth while 
plot and human, non-stilted dia- 
logue. Above all, the playlet 
should be written to meet the re- 
quirements of the casting it will 
receive and not be above the his- 
trionic abilities of these castings. 
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Wear-Ever’s Experience With 
College Salesmen 


(Continued from page 468) 


reason to believe that his business 
next summer will greatly exceed 
his last year’s sales.” 

Stewart, as a matter of fact, 
sold only $2,400 worth of goods 
his first summer, but even at that 
pace he led all the other Kansas 
Aggies by a comfortable margin. 
In 1926 his volume was over 
$5,000 and last summer close to 
$10,000. 


Stewart Surprised Himself 


“The only sales experience I 
ever had before was selling sub- 
scriptions for a farm paper two 
cold days one January,” he re- 
lated. “I was working to win a 
large catcher’s mitt. I won the 
mitt all right, but my ears were 
frozen so badly that I almost 
wished I hadn’t. They felt uncom- 
fortable for three weeks. I never 
dreamed of establishing any rec- 
ord in selling before I took a whirl 
at it, and I would have been about 
the last one to have thought it 
possible.” 

The colleges represented on the 
“Wear-Ever” sales force range 
from the University of Minnesota 
to Tulane University in New Or- 
leans, from Harvard to Stanford 
University in California. Toronto 
and Alberta universities in Can- 
ada are even included. Because 
they are anxious to help students 
complete their college courses, 
the faculties of these colleges are 
glad to lend their cooperation to 
“Wear-Ever” representatives in 
recruiting summer salesmen. And 
they usually have large groups 
of applicants from which to make 
their selections. 

Most of the men who are eager 
to get into direct selling work 
during their vacations are the 
class of students who know the 
meaning of hard work which, after 
all, is the basis of sales success. 
They are earning their way 
through school, and in most cases 
that has been found to be the 
best endorsement of their apti- 
tude. Such men as Breitenbach 
and Stewart take their work seri- 
ously, they spend their time con- 
scientiously, and their efforts are 
rewarded by no inconsequential 

nancial return, With few excep- 


tions, the other men are of the 
same calibre, even though their 
volume of sales may not be as 
great. 


The Aluminum Cooking Uten- 
sil Company’s plan of selling is 
peculiarly adapted to the qualifi- 
cations of college men. A “Wear- 
Ever” salesman does not do 
straight house-to-house _ selling. 
Rather, he conducts group dem- 
onstrations before a number of 
women at a time, acquainting 
them with his wares and the 
proper method of using them, and 
later follows up those who seem 
interested, to close his sales. 


College Men as Salesmen 


College men, naturally, are well 
educated. They have been trained 
to talk before other people. They 


are confident, well-dressed, and of | 
pleasing enough personality to be | 


welcomed into the better class of 
homes. And usually they are re- 
sourceful enough to arrange with 
housewives to invite their friends 
to their homes where they may 
address them in a group. 

The number of high-class men 
who have been brought into the 
organization after leaving school 
is another big point in favor of 
the plan. A former football star 
at the University of North Da- 
kota, for example, sold “Wear- 
Ever” utensils during several 
vacations and is now a district 
supervisor. A Princeton man has 
charge of specialty sales in Phila- 
delphia. A former teacher and 
successful summer worker is now 
supervising the Minneapolis dis- 
trict, and a man from Grove City 
College, after four summers of 
sales work, is employed at the 
home office in New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania. 


Guy P. Wallick, engineer on 
toll sales with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in 
New York City has been ap- 
pointed general sales supervisor 
of the Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company in San Francisco. 
R. S. Whitcomb, formerly with 
the Southwestern Telephone and 
Telegraph, succeeds Mr. Wallick 
in the New York office. 


ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 


Joel Hillman, Julian A. Hillman, 
resident ice-President 


Every Salesman Needs a 


BRIEF-O-GRIP 


The Bag of a Thousand Uses! 
COMBINES in one compact, light- 
weight bag the advantages of a 
grip, brief-case and sample case. 
Strongly made on a steel frame. 
Colors, brown and black. 
No. 37—Fabrikoid, leather-bound; 
adjustable compartments, 16, 18 an 
20-inch sizes. 
No. 48—5-oz. cowhide; adjustable 
compartments. 16, 18 
and 20-inch sizes, 


Send for illustrated 
folder, prices and 
samples. 


MAX DAMM CO. Inc. 
96 St. Francis Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


To Higher, Bigger, Better 
Quarters. LOWRY Basy car- 
TOONS (catalog free, of course) 
are now residents of the 28th 
floor of the new Mather Tower. 


LOWRY CARTOON 
CORPORATION 


CHICAGO -- Dept. S. 


SELL BY DIRECT-MAIL! 


Postage & The Mailbag tells how to advertise and 
sell by Letters, Folders, Booklets, House Maga- 
zines, Catalogs, etc. Every issue full of sales ideas. 


100% Guaranteed Investment 


The subscription price of Postage & The Mailbag 
for 12 months is $2.00. If at the end of your 
year’s subscription, you write that the magazine 
has not proved a good investment for you — you 
7 ae the sole judge — you will receive check for 


18 East 18th Street 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG 
New York City 


Mailing Lists 


Will are en increase sales 


A ' pt ai State 
’ 99% Gusran 


Rss -Gould CoRR Louis 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U.S. Issued Mondays. 

Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 

54 West 74th Street —New York City 
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Sincerity in Sales ’ 
Letters Personal Service and Supplies 


(Continued from page 462) Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


The number of sales letters we 
send out boils down to a weekly EXECUTIVES WANTED SALES PROMOTION 


bulletin which never runs over a ; IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES ‘$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
‘ - “ ; ; or new ¢ e . r'Yid 28 f t 
page. It, of course, summarizes between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to| Gline? copy campalans, One product. "1923" an 
results of the past week and the = Fagor nage Ni agg oe = idea, ‘this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
Se: : 5 signe 5 , | d 50 national 
plans for the next, but it also | of'recomived standing and reputation, ihroush | fives Qu 10867 me produced 40 in three mens 
“ vee Se ys which preliminaries are negotia confidentially | 799 deal in 10 ths, at $3 ? 
lati a flower to the liv ng im for positions of the calibre indicated. The pro- bo "a fm 10 ‘ae Prsunction "Weel 
the form of a warm acknowledg- cedure is eo - each oe ee Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for free diag. 
“ x requirements; your identity covere an presen js 119 W 
ment to each agent who has done eT a ae Established sare 7 Buffalo. Se codbridge Ave, 
; ne : : f ~ A Send only name and address for details. R. : Wee 
an outstanding piece of work. A Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, = 
photograph of the top man usual- New York. SALESMEN WANTED 
ly accompanies the item. The o 
F ie: “eo: & ” LINES WANTED SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
bulletin is called Sioux Breezes blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe. 
and while its purpose 1S serious, SUCCESSFUL HIGH- GRADE OFFICE AP- cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 


ri <a : : : ; yliance. Distributor de to secure another r 4 eae: 
we aim to write it in a light . for Geneaae ah niga pone office | Part time. Restricted territories. Want only 


breezy fashion. with Sales and Service Departments. Box 320, ambitious workers who can earn large commis- 
oar : : : =e SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, | 8ions.| Write nearest ote. The Workman 
As I told the junior executive Chicago. Manufacturing Company, 1200 W. Monroe St., 


: eee we Se ee : ___ | Chicago. 110 E. 42nd Street, New York. Arcade 
whom I referred to at the begin- 9 tay feng — 


ning of this article, it is difficult POSITIONS WANTED Se _" 


to single out any one rule that POSITION WANTED BY EXPSRIENCED| wanren—saLkaMEN POR BRAIDEN 
applies to the make-up of the suc- Ferner Be: nat og executive — i se Rugs on commission basis to stores only. Write 

a ‘ ag cturer or distributor having a quality product. . Wi : : : , 
cessful letter, but if there is one Opportunity cn the Padine Com ox la tee Pe to: Wilkens Mfg. Corp., White Plains, N. Y. 
‘ - ~ ‘ cific Northwest preferred. Intend to sever my 
rule more important than the present connection as manager and partner in 
others, 1t-1S; make your letter brief. successful retail eer business. ‘ ~— _ 

z : experience as general manager in wholesale an 

Anyone can tella story ina thou- retail specialty business, in opening new terri- “7 oan 


sand words. but only an artist can tory, in assisting new dealers in merchandising, 
; St : ie ; training salesmen, assisting in newspaper adver- 
tell it in ten. Letter writing is an tising. Have handled sales contracts, had charge 
cai . oa ° of all purchasing of large variety of merchan- 
art, but it does not require either dise. Am willing to travel; have been successful 


> z : in’s in promoting good will and holding a large 
the he J of Bagdad Kash Aladdin 4 dealer organization together. Shall be pleased 
lamp. The only requisites are to furnish highest type of references as to my 
== . 842 re character, business ability and standing. Address 
brev ity, an intelligent and Sy m Box 312, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
pathetic understanding of the fel- | Ave. Chicago. 


low across your desk, and a deter- LIVE, AGGRESSIVE ASST. SALES MAN-| ADVERTISERS RATE GUIDE FREE — 
—— : = = ager open for early engagement. At present | New 1928 36-page Directory showing classi 
mination to write as you talk. employed by large international corporation. In| and display rates of best producing newspapers 
essen present position eight years. Capable of man-/| and magazines. We place your advertisement in 
aging branch office or taking entire charge of | any publication at lowest rates. E. H. Brown 


y oN ‘tisine y a > 
Homs Appointed Export sales. Box 310, SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Rav- Advertising Agency, Dept. E, 140 S. Dearborn, 


enswood Ave., Chicago. Chicago, IIl. 


60,000 2144” x 4” ADDRESSOGRAPH PLATES 
complete with cabinets. $500 takes the lot. Little 
Giant Company, Mankato, Minnesota. 


Trade Manager 


NUIGHOLS & SHEPARD | Index to Advertisers 
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Our productwill help to sell your product 
The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 


Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 
Let our nearest office solve your color printing problems. TORONTO 


rerio LONDON, ENG, 


